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Thinking 


Inventing 


Building TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S TELEPHONE NEEDS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not consist 
of merely supplying good telephone service today. We have to be 


always creating so that the service grows better and better. 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s 
telephone needs are continually changing and increasing. 
So we must always be thinking ahead and inventing ahead 
and building for the future. This is what the country looks 
to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially important 
in these days of national defense. 


The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufactur- 
ing reflects a dynamic policy and point of view throughout 

THE CALL FOR PROGRESS the business. The people needed to come up with new ideas 
and put them into action are constantly being encouraged 
and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 


do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the strength 


and the security of the United States of America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Braves 


Had a Word for it! 


Back when America was young, the Indians called 
tobacco “‘uppowoc.” They smoked the dried leaves of the 
herb in long-stemmed clay pipes, savoring its fragrance 
in the quiet dusk. 


P. Lorillard was in business even in those days. Es- 
tablished in 1760 the makers of Old Golds are America’s 
oldest tobacco merchants. We have grown up with 
tobacco—right from its earliest uses to the present-day 
popularity of cigarettes. 


Nearly 200 years of experience have taught us how to 
blend tobacco best. That’s why modern smokers turn to 
Old Golds ‘For A TREAT INSTEAD OF A TREATMENT.” 
They know “Otp Go_p CurEs Just ONE THING: THE 
Wor.p’s Best Topacco.” And they know “WE’RE 
Tosacco MEN, Not MEDICINE MEN.” 


Today more. and more Americans are enjoying the 
smoking pleasure of Old Golds. With present business 
good, with a past rich in experience, it’s easy to see why 
P. Lorillard Company—and Lorillard stockholders—view 
the future with confidence. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS « ESTABLISHED 1760 


















Leading Products of 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 
OLD GOLD 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 


MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 

HAVANA BLOSSOM 





WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 


TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks —the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75¢ for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask your bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for ‘‘Protected Travel Currency,’’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 


Company Name 


St. and No 





READERS SAY 





The Ike If 


. . . I read with interest the article “If 
Ike Says No, Then Who?,” and I noted 
particularly your reference to the dinner 
that we had in Washington. I think that 
if Taft should be the choice of the Party, 
a lot of good work can be done to bring 
him to see some of the foreign policy 
problems as some of the rest see them. I 
found a big difference in Taft in the last 
year or so and I believe that with a little 
coaching and support he might begin to 
see things in the Vandenberg sense. 

This is just a suggestion to comfort you 
in the event that your friend, Ike, says 
i 
Senator H. ALEXANDER Situ (N.J.) 

Foreign Affairs, Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


I thought the editorial “If Ike Says No, 
Then Who?” was very appropriate, and 
may I say very timely. I cannot think of 
any more important subject to which 
Americans, and particularly Americans 
who are affiliated with the Republican 
Party, can direct their thoughts than the 
subject of a candidate for 1952. 
SENATOR Rosert C. HENDRICKSON (N.J.) 

Washington, D. C. 


More on Pepsi 


This morning’s issue of Advertising Age 
makes reference to the Forses article on 
the Pepsi-Cola Company. This interests 
me quite a bit, since my relations with 
Pepsi’s public relations department have 
not been pleasant... . 

Frances X. Timmons, Advertising and 

Publicity Director, National 
Association of Ice Industries, 
Washington, D. C. 


. . . there is little justification for your 
criticism of Pepsi-Cola . . . references in 
your editorial to “burp juice,” “paunchy 
old timer,” “brassy pitch,” and “how we 
run the company”. . . are hardly in keep- 
ing with the dignity we should expect 
from a publication of Forses stature. .. . 
We're proud to be a part of Pepsi-Cola. 

P. F. Wuircrart, President 
Pepsi-Cola Bottlers of St. Louis, Inc. 


The editors of Forses believe a pitch 
can be brassy, an old timer can be 
paunchy, and a juice can be burp-induc- 
ing. In any event, they are more interested 
in conveying the essence of a corporation’s 
character than in cloaking it with “dig- 
nity”—Ep. 


Fall from Grace 


I was absolutely shocked to read your 
article, “Dream of Grace.” 

This issue between W. R. Grace & Co. 
and Pan American World Airways, now 
before the Civil Aeronautics: Board for 
decision, does not involve anything except 
the issue as to whether or not Panagra 
airplanes will be able to offset the com- 
petitive advantages that PAA has had for 
some years now... . 

What do you think is the reason that 
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Paffagra is the only international airline 
which draws on U. S. East Coast traffic 
and does not operate out of New York? 
The answer is PAA’s ridiculous opposition 
to any route extension for Panagra and 
its use of its 50% stock ownership to veto 
any affirmative action. 

I have asked Andrew Shea, President 
of Panagra and first Vice President of W. 
R. Grace & Co., to outline the errors. .. . 

J. Perer Grace, 
President, W. R. Grace & Co., 
Bad Homburg 


Mr. Shea’s Points: 

Pan American pilots do not fly Panagra 
planes between Balboa and Miami. Planes 
are flown by Panagra pilots with Panagra 
cabin attendants. 

Panagra was operating before PAA had 
its East Coast route to Brazil, let alone 
beyond. . . . It was not until 1930 that 
PAA forced NYRBA (New York-Rio de 
Janeiro-Buenos Aires Air Line) to sell its 
Brazil-Argentine route. Panagra was serv- 
ing Buenos Aires before that time and was 
the pioneer on its route and in its terri- 
tory. PAA most certainly was not “grounded 
by the power of the Grace empire.” 

When the difficulties with PAA over 
Panagra became widely known “in the 
late 30’s,” Mr. Grace, just out of Yale, was 
employed in the Company’s mail room. 
. . » He had no say at all in the operation 
or direction of Grace or Panagra or any 
other part of Casa Grace. 

Panagra never has operated as an integ- 
ral part of PAA. It always has bought its 
own planes, trained its own pilots, estab- 
lished its own communications facilities, 
built its own airports, etc. . . . Mr. Trippe 
[PAA’s president—Ed.] does not and never 
has had the right to overrule management 
decisions. . . 

... W. R. Grace & Co. does not control 
National either directly or indirectly. Mr. 
Baker, President of National, controls more 
stock, controls the proxy machinery, and 
runs the company without any direction 
from Grace. 

. . . In the oral argument before the 
CAB we offered to sell our stock in Na- 
tional if the Board believes that to be in 
the public interest. That should dispose 
of any question about Grace’s motives in 
the controversy. 

. .. Difficulties between the two partners 
[Grace and PAA] arose from the fact 
that they had, and still have, fundament- 
ally different concepts of the nature and 
ultimate goal of the enterprise. The Grace 
concept always has been that Panagra is 
an independent airline . . . the PAA con- 
cept is that Panagra is a division of the 
entire Pan American system, and that 
where its interests conflict with those of 
PAA, the latter interest shall prevail. . . - 

. . . Mr. Phipps is not Mr. Baker’s law- 
yer. ... 

As this issue went to press, Mr. Shea 
announced disposal by Grace of its 174,000 
shares of National Airlines, “to avoid the 
risk of any possible delay in the approval 
of the extension. . . .” Ep. 
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-—SIDE LINES 


FROM AGE six to age twelve, Jack 
Maguire ran a paper route for the 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald. Some- 
time during that period, young 
Maguire found the financial section, 
became fascinated by stocks and the 
market, imagined himself as an in- 
vestment counselor. 

Five months ago, at age 33, John 
Patrick Maguire realized his news- 
boy dream by joining the Forses or- 
ganization as_ vice-president in 
charge of the IAI (Investors Ad- 
visory Institute). Maguire came to 
ForsEs with ten solid years of for- 
mal education and seven years as a 
lawyer—most of it 
pointed toward a ca- 
reer in finance. 

As one of nine chil- 
dren of a Connecticut 
construction engineer, 
Maguire got his train- 
ing through part-time 
jobs and scholarships. 
His first college year 
—1933—was spent at 
Holy Cross, for the 
very good financial 
reason that H. C. of- 
fered him the best 
scholarship. But the 
following autumn 
Babson Institute also 
offered him a “merit 
scholarship”; with his 
eye still on the brok- 
erage business, he made the switch, 
got Babson’s degree in business ad- 
ministration in 1936. Impatient with 
formal education, 19-year-old Ma- 
guire joined the Hartford office of 
Paine, Webber & Co. as_ board 
boy, margin clerk, research assist- 
ant. He took the investment busi- 
ness so seriously that he wrote an 
angry letter to Barron’s deploring 
the lack of standards among so-called 
investment advisers, decided he 
needed a better economics back- 
ground to up his own standards, 
matriculated in Princeton’s Class of 
1940. 

Princeton offered a job as dining 
hall waiter, but at the last minute 
the Maguire family’s finances loomed 
larger than young Jack’s dream of 
becoming a financial man. The Bab- 
son graduate put off college, went 
to work as carpenter’s helper—which 
was more lucrative, even in 1937, 
than selling bonds. Next fall, arriv- 
ing at Princeton with $400 and two 








Forbes’ John Maguire 


suitcases, he found no waiter’s job 
open. Financially, it was a lucky 
break, for Maguire took over the 
Student Sandwich Shop, hawked his 
way to the managership, earned 
more than he needed for living ex- 
penses. 

When he left Princeton in 1941 
with a B.A. degree cum laude, voted 
“most likely to succeed” by his class- 
mates (Malcolm Forbes, associate 
publisher of Forses Magazine, ran 
second on the same ballot), Wall 
Street and the securities game was 
a gloomy-looking proposition. He 
had a little sandwich-shop money 
left over, so he de- 
cided to go to law 
school. 

The school was 
Yale, where he con- 
centrated on tax and 
estates law, taught 
accounting for bread 
and butter, got his 
LL.B. in 1943. That 
year of his second 
bachelor’s degree was 
a happy one, a sellers’ 
market for young 
lawyers. Lawyer Jack 
chose the New York 
firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore as 
one where “hard work 
might get you some- 
place.” Like most 
trainee lawyers, he got his finger in- 
to lots of pies, worked on security 
registrations, other SEC problems. 
Studebaker, a few bond issues. He 
also acquired a wife, a home in Lo- 
cust Valley (L.I.), and a German 
shepherd—has since discarded the 
latter two for a New York apartment. 

What has academic training done 
to raise the standards he complained 
about as a 20-year-old?” “It provides 
only the background,” says Maguire, 
who feels that schooling sooner or 
later meets diminishing returns. 

Recalls investment-adviser Ma- 
guire of the ten calendar years of 
his hard-won education (October 
1933 to October 1943): “I made 
only one economic mistake in that 
time, when I matriculated at Wes- 
leyan. They still have my $25 fee, 
forfeited when I took the larger 
scholarship from Holy Cross.” 

In ForsEs opinion, however, the 
$25 was no mistake. It turned out 
to be a good investment. 











TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Stock purchase plans are popular as 
incentive devices for management. 


But ‘the stockholder is left out of the 
picture. 


His incentive to save, to invest, is being 
crushed by burdensome income levies. 


Price patterns are encouraging, point 
downward. 


Inventories are huge, consumers slow 
to buy. 


One reason the lawmakers are reluctant 
to pass controls. 


And one reason retailers are leaping on 
the promotional bandwagon. 


Are autos about to stall? 


Chrysler Corp. can't "see" enough steel 
around to build third quarter quotas. 


Shoe manufacturers are also marking 
time. 


Business is at subnormal levels, retail- 
ers badly overstocked. 


High cost wool is paying the competi- 
tive price. . 


Rug mills consumed 18% less wool in 
first four months of year, compared to 
same period in 1951. 


Rayon is the beneficiary, rug-makers 
using five times as much as they did a 
year ago. 


Discouraging: clinging of Treasury to 
“easy money” policy. 


Now government is turning a large per- 
centage of national debt into short-term 
securities. 


Suitable for purchase by commercial 
banks, they add to inflationary threat 
by boosting bank deposits. 


When will Truman learn there is no 
“easy” way? 


Peace or no peace, Federal spending 
goes on. 


This time the government asks for $60 
billion for 1952 defense budget. .... 


Not much chance of Congress cutting 
this sum. 


Is Fair Trade dying? 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





RETIRING SOPHS 


College students taking on temporary 
jobs with Weirton Steel Co. this sum- 
mer to help eke out tuition money are 
giving notice early this year. Reason: 
taxes. If a student earns more than 
$500 he'll have to pay an income tax, 
and the “old man” won't be able to 
claim him as a dependent. So, most of 
the youngsters are “retiring” earlier 
than usual. However, higher wages 
help them earn nearly as much as their 
brothers did for a whole 1941 summer. 


WORD TO THE WISE 


Talking like a Dutch uncle to his 
stockholders, Philip Morris prexy O. P. 
McComas (see page 23) recently urged 
them to speak up on matters of taxa- 
tion if they wish to obtain the consid- 
eration they're entitled to. Warned 
tobaccoman McComas: “The owners of 
securities cannot expect to be protected 
from excessive taxation unless they 
make themselves individually and col- 
lectively heard in the halls of Congress 
and in the state legislatures.” McComas 


‘is amazed that “the owners of securi- 


ties, stockholders, do not have the same 
real sense of ownership that they do 
about the other things they own.” Alert 
to protect his rights in other matters, 
the stockholder is strangely inactive in 
protecting his ownership in securities. 


VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS.... 


Down in Washington a voice was 
heard protesting the House-approved 
plan to withhold 20% of dividends for 
income taxes. William Jackman, In- 
vestors League, Inc., denounced the 
measure before the Senate Finance 
Committee as “a police state proced- 
ure,” called it insulting to at least 10 
million Americans. “I know and you 
know,” said the witness dramatically, 
“that our upwards of 10 million in- 
vestors in the U.S. are not crooks.” 


. +++ NEW YORK ECHO 


In more measured tones, giant-sized 
A.T.&T. added its voice, this time 
without the smile. Said newly ensconced 
president Cleo F. Craig (see p. 22): 
“the withholding of a part of dividend 
income would impose severe hardship 
on many stockholders whose incomes 
are low and who have little or no in- 
come.” Craig notes that the proposed 
withholding of 20% would mean a de- 
duction of 45 cents a share from each 
quarterly payment of $2.25, and that 
holders without income-tax liability 
would have to wait a whole year to 
get a refund from the government. 
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HEAVIER TAX TAKE 


The proposed third stiff increase in 
corporate income taxes is, naturally, 
causing anguish in corporate circles. As 
the National City Bank points out, the 
100 largest non-financial companies in 
1950 paid over $12 billion, or almost 
16 cents out of every sales dollar (in- 
cluding federal, state, local, excise, 
sales, franchise, etc.) Random pay- 
ments: General Motors, $1.5 billion; 
Standard Oil N.J., $571 million; Amer- 
ican Tobacco, $453 million; General 
Electric, $299 million. 


FIRST QUARTER RETURNS 


Quarterly reports now issued by 84 
of the top 100 corporations show that 
taxes took 44% of net operating earn- 
ings in the year 1950, which was 
jumped to 58% in the first quarter of 
1951. Dupont is a good example of 
this trend. Sales for the first six months 
of 1951 were $770 million, compared 
with $580 million for the same period 
in 1950. Estimated first half earnings 
were $2.50 per share, compared with 
$2.59 in 1950. Earnings declined nine 
cents per share under the impact of 
higher tax rates. 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


Reporting on first quarter 1951 re- 
sults, the SEC and FTC reveal that 
profits were down though sales reached 
an all time peak of $53 billion. Net 
profits after taxes amounted to $3.3 bil- 
lion, an 8% drop from 1950’s fourth 
quarter take of $3.5 billion. After taxes, 
rate of return on stockholders’ equity 
in the first quarter is estimated at 14.8% 
on an annual basis, compared with 
16.4% in the preceding quarter. Only 
the two smallest size groups covering 
corporations with less than $1 million in 
assets showed increases in the rate of 
return. 


THE CONSUMER PAYS 


Tendency is to pass on tax increases. 
In 1929, when the federal rate was 
only 11%, all U.S. non-financial corpo- 
rations paid taxes of about $1.1 billion, 
had net income equivalent to 5.4 cents 
per sales dollar. In 1949, despite an in- 
crease in the federal normal tax and 
surtax rates to 38%, and a nine-fold in- 
crease in payments to $9.6 billion, the 
net income represented an average 
margin of 4.4 cents per sales dollar. 
The late President Roosevelt once said: 
“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors because they are a bur- 
den on production and can be paid 
only by production.” 


Forbes 
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CAPITAL GAINS SPAT 


The government is also finding much 
vocal opposition to its proposal to treat 
long-term capital gains less liberally 
(doubling the holding period and rais- 
ing tax 50%). Spokesman Emil Schram, 
former Stock Exchange head, and now 
its consultant, asked senators for a re- 
duction in the capital gains holding pe- 
riod requirements. The Treasury, 
Schram pointed out, did not “seem to 
realize that a capital gains tax is a tax 
which is paid only if the taxpayer elects 
to realize a capital gain.” He reasons 
that a higher rate and longer period 
will produce less revenue, not more. 


CLINCHER 


Factual support for proposals to 
shorten the minimum holding period is 
furnished by a. National Bureau of 
Economic Research study. Presenting 
the results of an eight-year investiga- 
tion, economist Lawrence H. Seltzer of 
Wayne University reveals that as a 
source of federal income, taxes on capi- 
tal gains are highly erratic in their 
yield, not very productive of income. 
In the 20 year period 1926-1947, the 
average net revenue from the tax treat- 
ment of capital gains and losses was 
only about $200 million a year. From 
an extensive analysis of the data, Seltzer 
concludes that the disposition of top 
income groups to realize or to defer 
taking capital gains has been “clearly 
responsive to the tax treatment.” 


GAINS AND LOSSES 


It’s interesting to note that the great- 
er part of capital gains is realized by 
individuals in lower and middle income 
groups. Those with incomes under $25.,- 
000 accounted for 62% in the period 
1942-1946, with a considerable propor- 
tion of these profits being obtained by 
the group with incomes of less than 
$5,000. Common stocks are the chief 
sources of capital gains—and losses. 
Taxpayers with net incomes of less than 
$5,000 accounted for 55% of total net 
capital loss in 1942-1946. 


OLD AGE SOCK 


Growing interest in pension plan- 
ning, plus greater retirement conscious- 
ness, is upping the number of life in- 
surance annuity contracts. According to 
the Institute of Life Insurance, an- 
nuities in force have doubled in the 
last decade, now number 3.6 million. 
Analysis reveals that at least $1.2 bil- 
lion a year will be available as income 
from plans now in force. Group an- 
nuities covered 2.1 million workers, 
represented annual income of $593 mil- 
lion. Individual annuities have also 
gained, the 1.2 million now outstanding 


being nearly one-third more than 10 
years ago, 
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Here’s a time-saving, high-speed 
way to post accounts receivable — 
original statement and original 
ledger in one simultaneous 
operation. 


Profit by faster, easier posting of 
double originals . . . release personnel 
for other office duties and cut costs 
by using this new SUNDSTRAND. 


Not only does it permit fast balance 
transfer at month-end or during post- 
ing run, but it allows open item state- 





1. 10-KEY KEYBOARD § —simplifies operations 


2. AUTOMATIC COLUMN SELECTION 
— places decimal accurately 


3. FRONT FEED CARRIAGE 
—for complete visibility 


4. AUTOMATIC OPENING & CLOSING OF FRONT 
FEED CARRIAGE — no manual eperations 


5. DATE, FOLIO AND AMOUNT — in one operation 


6. FLEXIBLE DATE KEYBOARD 
— for month, day and year 
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Check These Outstanding Features: 





Answer to the office 


manpower problem 


-..use the New Underwood Sundstrand 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting Machine 


ments to be prepared at any time. 
And, it gives you automatic proof on 
every posting. 


In addition, use this one flexible ma- 
chine to completely prepare payroll, 
general ledger and accounts payable. 








7. AUTOMATIC BALANCES — debit or credit 
8. AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTAL —or sub-total 


9. FAST BALANCE TRANSFER 
— month-end or white posting 


10. open ITEM STATEMENTS 
— prepared at any time 


11. automatic pRrooF — on every posting 


Write for illustrated literature 
...ask for demonstration. 
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Underwood 





Corporation 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines...Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Grooms hair 
so Handsomely 


yet hair looks So 


Never 
Plastered 


Down 
No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 














KREML=:. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 


all 
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WASHINGTON 





PROSPERITY PREDICTION 


It’s possible, on the basis of what is 
known about federal plans—and Con- 
gressional power—in Washington, to 
predict that there will be no appreci- 
able slackening in the defense effort, or 
in the resultant prosperity, for six 
months or a year ahead. 

Congressional action on the Defense 
Production Act, while virtually over, 
still leaves many questions unanswered 
as the bureaucrats go over the new 
rules with a fine-toothed comb. But it 
is evident that Congress has done noth- 
ing either to (a) hurt business, as such, 
or (b) to lay the country wide open 
for outlandish price rises. The new con- 
trols law represents an amalgamation of 
compromises and is not perfect, from 
any one group’s standpoint. Yet, from 
an overall investment standpoint, it is 
satisfactory, unless there is further shil- 
ly-shallying with price controls. 

If federal expenditures for peacetime 
agencies can be cut appreciably and if 
Congress will work out more adequate 
safeguards on military spending, it is 
possible that inflation caused by out- 
landish Washington waste could be as- 
suaged to some extent. 


GEORGE HAS DONE IT 


The Senate Committee on Finance, 
headed by able Senator Walter F. 
George (D.-Ga.), is about to report 
out its version of the forthcoming tax 
legislation, but it seems evident, from 
“inside” stories slipping out of the com- 
mittee, that the bill will not raise more 
than $5 billion and that it won't take 
effect until January 1, 1952, for both 
corporate and personal income tax- 
payers. 

The Treasury is making a strong fight 
in the Senate to put evermore-stringent 
rules about so-called “tax exempts” into 
tax legislation. The provisions suggested 
by the Treasury to tax-co-operatives 
and businesses owned by charitable, 
educational and other organizations 
hitherto tax-exempt were ignored by 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

However, it is rumored strongly here 
that Senator George and his colleagues 
are looking with great favor on such 
devices to spread more evenly the tax 
burden. The Senators are said to be- 
lieve that any income-earning business 
or property, whether or not owned by 
churches, charitable institutions, labor 
unions, or whatever, should pay taxes 
at the same rates as regular corpora- 
tions. There is no idea, of course (as 
some persons say to cloud the issue), 
to tax contributions to churches or char- 
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ities, or the dues paid to unions. What 
the Treasury—and some Senators—want 
to do is to tax income earned by busi- 
nesses, or investments, owned by the 
charitable groups. 

Many Senators don’t look too kindly 
on the withholding tax on dividends of 
investors, but whether or not a majority 
of the Senators will stand firmly on this 
is a big question. In all likelihood, the 
percentage to be withheld will be cut 
by the Senate. 


SALES TAX UNSOLD 


Although spokesmen for business 
groups almost unanimously continue to 
recommend some forms of a general 
sales tax to finance the current defense 
program, odds still seem to be against 
its adoption—this year—by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has added a plea for a five 
per cent retail excise levy to those of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which earlier had advocated a 
general excise levy to be collected at 
the manufacturing level but passed on 
to consumers. . 

As predicted here almost a year ago, 
pressure for passage of a sales tax—by 
that, or some other name—has become 
greater and greater, as the realization 
has become general that Congress is 
in a position virtually to confiscate in- 
comes through the income tax. If this 
pressure could have made itself felt 
much earlier, the story might be dif- 
ferent. 

As it is, it seems likely that a sales 
tax will be next in line—for the tax bill 
to come after the one now being stud- 
ied. It is taken for granted in Washing- 
ton that another tax bill will be studied 
just as soon as this one is over, since 
the bureaucrats always (except for 
three years out of the past 22) spend 
more than they have any idea of col 
lecting. That is why passing a tax bill 
of any kind is so pernicious—the Con- 
gressmen know that it will just make 
possible demands for an even greater 
bill next year. It is impossible for Con- 
gress to appropriate money faster than 
the bureaucrats can spend it. 


OVEREXPANSION? 


Talk of fears of over-expanding, coa- 
sidering the huge amounts being i 
vested in capital goods (40 per cent 
over 1950, for the first nine months, 
according to Department of Commerce 
and Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion), gets little except scoffing in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, where 
even higher goals are being set. 
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Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
want 18 per cent more steel production 
by 1953 than the nation had last year; 
250,000 more new freight cars than we 
now have; 100 per cent more aluminum 
by mid-1954 than last year’s produc- 
tion, and at least 2.5 million tons of 
nitrogen by next year, more than 40 
per cent greater production than that 
of 1950. 

As long as the threat of a general 
war hangs heavy, heavy over the na- 
tion’s head, it is unlikely that the na- 
tion can over-expand on basic industrial 
items. But if peace—real peace—were 
to be declared, there would be quite a 
bit of scurrying-around to find “plans” 
to dispose of the products of all these 
new and expanded facilities. That is 
when Point Four would come into its 
own, due to pressures from industries 
to sell their goods~somewhere, any- 
where. But peace isn’t that close. 


METALS 


There are not many silvery linings to 
the cloudy metals picture. You get this 
impression anywhere you turn in Na- 
tional Production Authority, and the 
same goes for such items in tight sup- 
ply as sulphur (widely used in many 
and varied industries today), industrial 
diamonds, etc. 

NPA has ordered steel mills to set 
aside 65 per cent of hot-rolled carbon 
bars and reinforcing bars merely to fill 
priority orders under the CMP. Steel 
alloys are still tight and so is copper, 
nickel, molybdenum, lead, zinc and 
tungsten. 

NPA has issued a four-page pam- 
phlet, “List of Basic Materials and Al- 
ternatives,” available free of charge 
from any NPA field office or from head- 
quarters here, which classifies approx- 
imately 550 materials according to their 
present availability. The new pamphlet 
says, among other things. 

“Steel, in spite of capacity produc- 
tion and increased facilities, is becom- 
ing critical. Only a few types and 
shapes are generally available. 

“Alloy metals, such as nickel, cobalt 
and tungsten, are in very short 
supply... .” 

“Chemicals are spotty, with key 
items tending to tighten related groups, 
though many important categories are 
still in fair balance. 

“Lumber is one large materials 
group that as yet has not been seriously 
affected.” 


BUG DRUGS 


Pesticides (insecticides) manufactur- 
ers are looking ahead at banner pro- 
duction in the coming 12 months, with 
goals higher than ever, if the necessary 
materials are forthcoming, as it is con- 
fidently expected. 
The market for agricultural chemi- 
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cals is growing constantly, reaching 
peaks hardly dreamed possible only a 
few years ago. 

The NPA has told the DDT Industry 
Advisory Committee here, for instance, 
that about 105,000,000 pounds of DDT 
will be required for the year beginning 
October 1, and committee members de- 
clared they have the facilities to meet 
the goal if NPA will assure the raw 
materials. 

This would be an increase of more 
than 10,000,000 pounds above the 
production of 94,830,000 pounds 
during the current 12-month period. 
D D T (dichloro - diphenyl - trichloro- 
ethane) first was produced commercial- 
ly in this country only eight years ago 
(1943) and its use has mushroomed 
ever since. By the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, annual production had 
risen to 55,000,000, and in the next 12 
months that amount may be doubled. 

The overall need for the huge 
amount would be divided in this man- 
ner: agriculture and related uses, 85,- 
000,000 pounds; defense needs, 5,000,- 
000 pounds, and export, a minimum of 
15,000,000 pounds. 


GAS GASP 


All segments of the natural gas in- 
dustry—from distributors through to ap- 
pliance ‘salesmen and manufacturers— 
are facing troubles that they say should 
not happen to a dog. 

Nobody particularly is to blame for 
the snafu, if you exclude Stalin from 
your thinking, but the absence of a 
scapegoat doesn’t make facing the 
problems easier. The lack of adequate 
steel for pipes is one very important 
question. C. Pratt Rather, deputy of 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense in charge of natural gas, says that 
the transmission companies will be 
lucky to get half the pipe that his 
agency actually recommended to the 
Defense Mobilization Administration 
that they should get. This means all ex- 
cept the most essential lines—right into 
heavy defense production centers—are 
out for a long time. 

Also, as is normal in many heavily- 
industrialized areas, someone has to do 
without natural gas during peak peri- 
ods. In purely peacetime days, the in- 
dustries do without—under contracts ar- 
ranged for that purpose and home-us- 
ers never suffer. But home users this 


year may feel the pinch, for some de- 
fense industries will need all the nat- 
ural gas they can get. 

There is plenty of gas, of course. The 
hitch is in pipelines to deliver the gas. 

Overall, the gas line business is in 
sound shape, but lots of plans for ex- 
pansion have had to be shelved for the 
time being—and more may be shelved 
later. Expenses of doing business are 
going higher than a kite for many lines, 
too, complicating their calculations of 
other days. But the profits picture still 
will be good—very good—from now on, 
although it always could be better, of 
course, with waiting new markets, if 
they could be served. 


NO ADDED PAPER 


Goals for increased production of 
pulp and paper cannot possibly be met 
unless greater allotments of controlled 
materials are made available immedi- 
ately to manufacturers of capital equip- 
ment used by this industry, the Pulp 
and Paper Machinery Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee has ad- 
vised the National Production Authority 
here. 

Members reported that the manufac- 
ture of equipment used by pulp and 
paper makers has slowed down to 
about two-thirds of its normal rate be- 
cause insufficient quantities of steel, 
copper and aluminum materials have 
been allotted. 

NPA ollicials reported that presem 
programs require a production increase 
of 2,500,000 tons of pulp, paper and 
paperboard during 1951 and 1952, or 
approximately a 10 per cent increase 
over current production. 

Members of the advisory committee 
reported that the machine industry has 
a back log of orders tor capital equip- 
ment of from 18 to 26 months. 

The federal officials held out hopes 
for getting more materials to the manu- 
facturers. They said the complaint of 
insufficient controlled materials will be 
investigated promptly and that mean- 
time the industrialists should file appli- 
cations for adjustment. At the same 
time, NPA officials advised the manu- 
facturers to concentrate first on orders 
for maintenance, repair and operating 
items so that the production of pulp 
and paper will not be handicapped by 
machinery idled by lack of replacement 
parts. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





DON’T SPEND UNNECESSARILY 


What can you and I do to strengthen America? For one 
thing—perhaps most important—we can practice self-denial, 
we can stop spending one unnecessary dollar, thus doing 
our individual utmost to restrain inflation, the greatest 
economic menace facing us. 

Living within one’s means is cardinally important. Since 
the United States isn’t, it is essential that you and I should. 
Debts are deadly. Uncle Sam’s debt today is soaring above 
$250,000,000,000. Ghastly! Taxation is already so terrific 
that the feasibility of aggravating it is strictly limited. 

Nevertheless, I am hopeful that we will be able to cope 
with whatever may occur, that we will prove strong enough 
financially and militarily to combat Communism. 


HOW HE PICKED NEW PRESIDENT 


Wisdom gained from years of experience in observing 
the value of having a competent understudy for every 
position of importance caused Philip D. Wagoner to de- 
cide some years ago that the time had come for him to 
pick a new man to succeed him as President and for him 
to become Chairman of the towering Underwood Cor- 
poration. There were extremely promising men in his or- 
ganization to whom he gave equal opportunities and 
awaited demonstration of who would prove the best man. 

‘This plan worked out most satisfactorily. Selected as 
President was L. C. Stowell. The whole organization readily 
recognized his superior talents and willingly accepted him. 

Under the reorganized top-notch managerial arrange- 
ment, Underwood, with Chairman Phil Wagoner as the 
Chief Executive and L. C. Stowell as President, has 
achieved new production and profit records. 

Incidentally, too many veteran corporation Presidents 
refuse to make way for younger blood. 


ONE BAD AMERICAN HABIT 


The organization of American foreign newspaper repre- 
sentatives years ago invited Alfred Harmsworth, founder of 
the dazzlingly successful London Daily Mail, who by then 
had become Lord Northcliffe, to a luncheon. As I recall, 
the time set was 12:30. 

He arrived promptly. But hardly a soul was there to 
greet him. When I talked to him, going on one o'clock, 
with still only a handful present, he complained bitterly. 
He regarded it as an insult to him to be invited at 12:30 
and to be kept waiting half-an-hour or more before the 
function started. 

For almost half-a-century I have observed—experienced— 
the utter disregard of Americans for punctuality. Punctuality 
proverbially is the practice of royalty—and presidents. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson on one occasion, when waited upon 
by a Congressional delegation, had his watch in hand when 
the members entered, “Gentlemen,” he growled, “you are 
one minute late. Never let this happen again!” 

Personally, whenever I have an engagement, I strive to 
be on time, and if even only five seconds late, I feel 


humiliated, tender abject apologies. 


Practice punctuality. Don’t insult others by keeping them 
waiting, wasting their time. 


STOCKHOLDERS IN U.S. SHOCKINGLY 
RECREANT 


Although I have no personal feeling of guilt, because I 
vote most punctiliously in every Presidential, state, city, 
county election, I have been deeply impressed by an ar- 
ticle in the Investors League Bulletin, contributed by the 
Hon. N. M. Mason, Federal Representative from Illinois, 
and a member of the Ways & Means Committee, writing 
our tax laws. He reveals how shockingly negligent are 
stockholders in what he calls, “Uncle Sam, Inc., the Big- 
gest Business on Earth.” 


In the ardent hope that many indifferent, neglectful stock- 
holders in our nation will be prodded into fulfilling their 
cardinal duty, I derive great satisfaction from quoting, as 
follows, from Rep. Mason’s excellent exhortation: 


Whether you realize it or not, you are a stockholder in the 
biggest business on earth—a business that has been taking in 
each year $40 billion and has been spending each year $50 
billion; a business that is now $300 billion in the red as a 
result of its deficit-spending program; a business that has a 
Board of Directors consisting of 531 members—the majority of 
whom believe in deficit spending; a business that has a General 
Manager who also believes in deficit spending. 

Uncle Sam Incorporated has 100,000,000 stockholders eligible 
to vote—but less than half of them are interested enough in 
the business to bother to vote, either for the members of the 
Board of Directors or for the General Manager who lives in 
the White House. As a result of this lack of interest on the 
part of the stockholders, we get about the kind or caliber of 
Directors and General Manager we deserve—no better no worse. 

If we want-the biggest business on earth operated efficiently, 
operated economically, operated in the BLACK and not in the 
RED, then we must be interested enough in the business to 
choose and vote for the best men that can be found as mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, and also for the best qualified 
candidate for General Manager that we can find in the entire 
country. 

If we don’t do that, then we deserve just what we have 
today—waste and inefficiency in government; a greater national 
debt than the national debts of all of our allies in World War II 
put together; government regulations and restrictions of all kinds; 
our boys taken away from us, placed in uniform and sent to 
all parts of the world to fight and die without either the con- 
sent or the approval of the Board of Directors and a back- 
breaking tax burden which recognizes neither equity, nor justice, 
nor equality, because it is based solely upon the demands of 
pressure groups and upon what is called political expediency. 

Isn’t it about time for you, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, to give 
closer attention to the affairs of Uncle Sam, Inc.? .. . 

In the light of these facts, I ask you: Are stifling taxes, 
bureaucratic restrictions, and government encroachment upon 
American business forcing American industry to travel today 
along the same road Great Britain and France have traveled, 
the road that leads to Socialism? Is that the way to preserve 
this Government of ours? Or—is that the way to commit Na- 
tional Suicide? 

It is the incumbent duty of every citizen to keep in 
formed on what is going on in this country, to strive seri- 
ously to formulate informed opinions, to become fit to vote 
intelligently next November. 


Forbes 
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INSTEAD OF A SALE, A GUN 


Even the most super-duper salesman doesn’t always make 
a sale. The venerable Vincent Riggio, who brilliantly 
climbed from the bottom rung of the American Tobacco 
Company sales ranks to the presidency, once learned this 
—hair-raisingly. Here is 
the sensational story, as 
told to me in his own 
words: 

“Many years ago, I was working with some of my sales- 
men in the Ozark Mountains. We entered a very small drug 
store. As I recall, it was poorly stocked. Our man offered 
to show the dealer a new and improved method of selling 
cigarettes by displaying the fronts of the packages instead 
of the bottoms. The druggist was quite unimpressed and 
refused. Later, he agreed to see our system when we told 
him we would dismantle the display if he didn’t like the 
completed job. 

“When the job was finished, the druggist did not express 
his dislike of our display. What he did was to take a 
revolver out of his cabinet, and, pacing the floor, pointed 
the revolver at us one by one, ordering the display re- 
moved at once. 

“I had no stomach for arguing with a revolver. We 
dismantled the display and left. This was one sale I didn’t 
make.” 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL RECOMMENDED 


Travel in foreign countries broadens. I have not only 
traveled extensively, but familiarized all my five sons with 
European countries by having them visit them, motor 
through them, meeting as many individuals as possible. 
Because of America’s preeminent position in the world, too 
many of our young folks imbibe the idea that other coun- 
tries, other peoples, count for very little. Becoming ac- 
quainted with other nations and nationals enriches under- 
standing by young Americans. Also, well-directed travel in 
other countries is wholesomely educational. Travel also 
tends to minimize bigotry, greatest singel barrier to a work- 
able, durable world congress of all nations, 

So I recommend that all American parents who can afford 
to do so spend vacations with their families in other 
countries. 

Perhaps the farthest-seeing statesman of modern times 
was Cecil Rhodes, who—uniquely—had 





DON’T KILL PRICE CONTROLS 


THE CONSUMER is getting a royal kick in the teeth from a 
combination of some Democrats and a large number of 
Republicans over the matter of price controls. It is not 
merely stupid, but very dangerous to junk all price con- 
trols when trying to carry out a military program of tens of 
billions on top of a booming civilian economy. Without an 
effective brake, prices would go charging far higher than 
they have to date. Why should we, as taxpayers, bid for 
tank steel against ourselves as consumers trying to buy re- 
frigerators? Up goes the price, and as taxpayers we get it 
in the neck when our defense dollars buy less, and as con- 
sumers we get a double whammy when we pay far higher 
for our needs as civilians. 

Without effective controls at this point, inflation would 
be out of hand. Harry Truman may not be known as a 
“brain,” but few doubt his astuteness as a politician. He 
is absolutely right when he declares that voters will express 
their indignation with those who kill controls when they 
feel the effects by next election time. 

Why are so many Republicans and a number of Demo- 
crats fighting so hard to junk the vital controls program? 
I guess the GOPers think it is clever politics to embarrass 
the administration. Certainly all the pressure groups have 
turned on the heat. The farmers want floors but no ceilings 
on their wares; labor wants price ceilings but no wage 
controls; and business wants price controls on what it buys 
but not what it sells. But there is no long range future 
for a party or politicians who put partisanship and selfish 
interests above the national weal. Most voters are taxpaying 
consumers and if prices run riot they will run the perpetra- 
tors out of office. But meantime the whole economy, all of 
us, will suffer for their shortsightedness.-MALCOLM FORBES. 





COMMUNISM CRUMBLING? 


Communism clearly is creaking throughout the world— 
not only in Soviet satellite countries, but in Italy, France, 
Britain, China, Latin America, the United States and else- 
where. This, and internal conditions in Russia, doubtless 
explain the Kremlin’s appeal for peace in Korea, whether 
genuine or spurious. It may be that Stalin and his con- 
scienceless fellow-tyrants will hesitate to invade Iran and 
touch off World War III. 

But you never can foretell what mad- 





YOURE WORRIED 
OVER PRICE OF PAPER ? 
BUT, OH BROTHER _»/ 

WHAT You've DONE 

To THE PRICE OF 


a country named for him, Rhodesia 
(now Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia) in Africa. Among many other 
wise conclusions, he vividly _real- 
ized the importance of making it pos- 
sible for people of different nations to 
get together, fraternize, learn about 
other folks and other lands. In his 
unique will he established the now his- 
toric, monumental, immeasurably val- 
uable Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford 
University, England. 

These bring together, in intimate 
association, the most brilliant college 
graduates from the entire civilized 
world. 

Don’t underrate the worthwhileness 
of foreign travel. 
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men will do. 

Indications multiply that Commu- 
nism in the United States is staggering, 
reeling, crumbling. Most encouraging: 
“The Daily Worker” is gasping for 
breath, has been reduced from twelve 
to eight pages, has raised its price from 
5 cents to 10 cents, admits a drastic 
drop in circulation to 14,000 daily, is 
frantically appealing for financial con- 
tributions. Its editor, John Gates, has 
been sentenced to jail along with ten 
other Red leaders; its general manager, 
Philip Bart, convicted of contempt of 
Congress. 

These recent worldwide develop- 
ments encourage the hope that Russia 
will not this year unleash Armageddon. 














BASEBALL BUSINESSMAN 


Winning pennants and influencing profits is no 
hit-and-run play—and that Weiss guy knows it 


Accorp1nc to Europeans, the U. S. na- 
tional pastime is making money. Ac- 
cording to Americans, it’s baseball. In 
either case, George Martin Weiss qual- 
ifies as a typical American: he makes 
baseball make money. 

Amplewaisted, 56-year-old Weiss is 
general manager of the American 
League Baseball Club of New York, 
better known as the Yankees, less well 
known as the biggest gold mine in the 
mass entertainment business. This sea- 
son, for instance, the corporation can 
yield its owners (building contractor 
Del Webb and millionaire Dan Top- 
ping) a creamy 40% on their original 
investment, after taxes. 

The size of this take-home profit is 
easy to approximate from attendance 
figures (which can’t be concealed), 
even though actual balance sheet en- 
tries are as secret as what the catcher 
says to the pitcher. Over the last six 
seasons the Yankees have played to 
12,102,872 people in 462 home games 
(next best draw: the Detroit Tigers, 
with 9,915,741). At present ticket 
prices, a 2-million-plus year means a 
net of about $2,800,000, after deduct- 
ing. admissions taxes and the visiting 
club’s share (22% cents per customer). 
Added to road receipts of $800,000 and 
$642,000 from radio and TV, Yankee 
Stadium rentals, and concessions, this 
year’s operating revenue is likely to 
reach $4.2 million. This figure is less 
interesting for its absolute size than for 
its ratio to assets—which are carried on 
the books at less than $5 million, and 
which were last sold (in 1945) for a 


WORKING FOR THE YANKEE DOLLAR: 


cash consideration of $3 million. Even 
more interesting is the fact that this 
$4.2 million of revenue can yield $1.1 
million in profit—if businessman Weiss 
can drop no more than $100,000 on his 
14-club farm system, and if he can keep 
the Yankees near the top of the stand- 
ings without buying talent from other 
clubs at holdup rates. 

It’s a good bet that Weiss guy can 
do both. Unlike his Yankee predecessor 
Ed Barrow, who pitched his arm out 
in the rain at age 18, or farm system 
inventor Branch Rickey, who lasted two 
mediocre years as a big league catcher, 
Weiss never aspired to playing fame. 
His business instincts were never 
dulled by the romance of screaming 
line drives and screaming fans. As a 
grocery boy he was more interested 
in the price of a can of beans than in 
Ty Cobb’s batting average. To him, 
baseball has been strictly business ever 
since he joined the New Haven High 
School team—as its student manager. 


Names or base hits? 


Before MacArthur applied it to war, 
the Yankees’ Ed Barrow (Weiss’ prede- 
cessor) analyzed the baseball business 
with the adage: “There is no substi- 
tute for victory.” As a brash, buck-hun- 
gry New Havenite, young Weiss was 
more inclined to follow the lead of 
nearby Bridgeport’s brassy P. T. Bar- 
num: “There is no substitute for pub- 
licity.”” When the New Haven High 
nine graduated, Weiss kept them to- 
gether, garnishing their roster with 
prominent Yale athletes for sweet pub- 
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general manager Weiss, owner Topping, team manager Stengel, owner Webb 
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YANKEE OPERATING 
STATEMENT, 1951 


(Estimate) 


Home receipts, net.... $2,800,000 
Road receipts, net®.... 800, 
Concessions 

Stadium rentals 

TV and radio 

Miscellaneous 


Plant improvement .... 

Stadium operating ex- 
pense 

Road expenses, 50 men 

Playing expenses includ- 
ing salaries 

Loss from farm clubs}. 

Overhead 

Taxes 

Depreciation 

Interest 


$3,375,000 


*Training expenses are assumed 
to cancel out with spring exhibition 
receipts. tIncludes scouting expense. 


The above estimates are a com- 
posite of those offered by baseball 
men. Club owners flatly refuse to 
discuss dollar matters, as do their 
agents. Ford Frick, who once made 
prognostications as’a sports writer 
and now is National League presi- 
dent, huffed to Forses’ reporter: 
“You're not getting any guesses out 
of me.” 











licity’s sake. It didn’t matter whether 
they could wield the wagon tongue (i.e., 
bat) or sprinkle the pastures with three- 
ply parabolas (i.e., hit triples). Weiss 
wanted names. In those days of Sunday 
law, he borrowed stars like Ty Cobb 
and Walter Johnson, staged Sabbath 
exhibition outside the city limits. 

In his quest for the rural greenback, 
Weiss defied the dignity of the lordly 
major leagues as well as the local Blue 
Laws. After the 1915 Boston Red Sox 
crushed the Philadelphia Nationals in 
the World Series, Weiss, then 20, 
offered them $3,000 to play an exhibi- 
tion game against his roustabouts. 
American League president Ban John- 
son banned the idea,* but the dollar- 
doting Beantowners played anyway. Al- 
though Babe Ruth pitched for the Sox, 
Weiss’ Colonials (aided by Ty Cobb at 
first base) held the champs to a 8-3 tie. 
President Johnson made the humilia- 
tion complete by confiscating Boston’s 
World Series medals and fining them 


*To this day no more than 3 members 
of a World Series winner may play in a 
post-Series exhibition, so that no cham- 
pionship team can be beaten or tied by a 
bush-league nine. 
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INP 
SPLENDID SPLINTER: 


a sprinkling of three-ply parabolas 


the exact sum of $3,000. 

During the next seven years Babe 
Ruth metamorphosed from a promising 
portsider to a breaker of parkside win- 
dows, and transferred his genius from 
Boston to New York. Weiss continued 
to stage baseball circuses for the Con- 
necticut yokels. In the early ’20s he 
persuaded the Yankee owner, Jacob 
Ruppert, to bring his pennant-winners 
—including the mighty Ruth—to New 
Haven for an exhibition. For a $3,000 
guarantee Ruppert assented, and by 
means of parades, posters and newspa- 
per plants, Weiss cracked the shell of 
every fan in the Nutmeg State: the 
great Bambino was coming] 

On the great day the great Bambino 
was conspicuous by his absence—hav- 
ing detoured by way of a certain fishing 
stream with a fellow-Yankee, pitcher 
Joe Bush. Weiss went through with the 
game, then advised Ruppert to whistle 
for his $3,000 guarantee. Instead, the 
outraged Yankee owner dragged the 
New Haven upstart before the Commis- 
sioner of Baseball, then Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. The white-maned Pooh- 
Bah also told Ruppert, in dignified lan- 
guage, to whistle. Sharing the beer 
baron’s humiliation and his resentment 
toward Weiss was “Simon Legree Ed” 
Barrow, then business manager of the 
New York club. 

Weiss continued to make a profit 
from his New Haven Colonials. He 
booked an all-Chinese team, a Bloomer 
Girls group, and other bizarre aggrega- 
tions, siphoning paying customers from 
the panic-stricken Eastern League. To 
buy him off, the league’s officials offered 
him the New Haven team—then rest- 
ing comfortably at the bottom of the 
standings—for $5,000. Weiss shifted his 
gears from japery to baseball. In nine 
years he won three pennants, sold 
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GROUND RULES OF THE BASEBALL BUSINESS 


The product: so well-known to Americans that “the Yankee Clipper” (Joe 
DiMaggio) and “the Splendid Splinter” (Ted Williams) were used as 
passwords by soldiers of the late War 2 and the current War 2%. Such 
names, and the batting averages belonging to them, are bandied about 
in masculine conversation even when ballparks are snowed under, an 
institution described by sports-page sociologists as the “Hot Stove League.” 


Advertising: on a typical weekday, the doings of horsehiders occupy about 
12 columns (1% pages) in the average New York newspaper. “Crucial” 
games often rate 8 or 10 inches on the front page; the annual World 
Series playoff between the American and National League champions 
rates front-page banner headlines in all red-blooded American dailies for 
the better part of a week. 

At regular page rates, the inside coverage by the New York Times 
assays at about $900,000 annually (the front-page coverage couldn’t be 
purchased); in return, the Yankees place about 70 three-inch ads per 
year (cost: about $4,000) and pays the travel expenses of a Times base- 
ball pundit, who writes a one-column essay on every Yankee game out- 
side New York (cost: about $2,000). 

With some $5 million in assets, the Yankee organization gets about 
200 times the unpaid lineage of, say A.T.&T., whose assets run to $11,576 
million. , 

In addition, the Yankees are paid $175,000 for radio and $150,000 for 
TV rights to their contests. Arrangements include frequent plugs for 
Yankee games and frequent announcements on seat prices, etc. 


Labor relations: virtually a solved problem as soon as a young prospect 
signs his first contract. A standard clause makes him the “property” of the 
employing club, which can trade him, farm him to a minor league affiliate, 
“unconditionally release” him, use him to pitch batting practice, or even 
“ice” him on the bench to withhold his talents from other teams. He may 
hold out for more pay when his yearly contract comes up, but unless he 
is a big box-office medicine man (like Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, or 
the late Babe Ruth), he ends by taking about what the club wants to pay. 


Customer relations: almost as simple. The customer has one right after he 
buys a ticket—to see 4% innings of baseball, i.e., half a game. He has no 
case if hit by a thrown or batted ball. If he steps on the sacred sod of 
Yankee Stadium during the play of a game, a New York policeman will 
hustle him out of the park (no money back) or possibly arrest him for a 
court fine. If he leaves his seat to snap a picture of his favorite ballplayer 
during pre-game practise, an usher will shoo him back to his rightful 
squatting place. 

To collect maximum revenue from the better-heeled Yankophiles, the 
Yankees maintain a private restaurant and lounge only for those willing 
to invest $720 to $1,440 for a season box. Less affluent aficionados may 
buy 10¢ peanuts and 20¢ beer from hawkers for 15¢ and 30¢; part of 
the profit thus realized ($440,000 a season) is paid by concessionaires to 
the Yankees for the privilege of working at the Stadium. 


Community relations: automatically taken care of if the team wins or comes 
close. This, however, is not an absolute necessity. Whenever rumor trans- 
fers the St. Louis Browns to Milwaukee or Los Angeles, local businessmen 
fall publicly in love with the (usually last-place) club, come forth with 
offers of financial support. 


Stockholder relations: in baseball, no such animal—all clubs are owned by 
one or a few men, whose greatest problem is how to pocket their profits 
while acting like amateur sportsmen. 





$300,000 worth of players to major 
league teams, and moved from Class Row 
A to triple-A baseball as general man- 
ager of Baltimore in the International 
League. 


bought a 70,000-seat Stadium and a 





great Yankee team, the “Murderers’ 


”? 


Meanwhile Jacob Ruppert had 
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of baseball. He had acquired an 


obsession with winning while remain- 
ing a baseball ignoramus, had spent 
half a million dollars for players—many 
of whom turned out to be gilt-edged 
flops. But it was dawning on the brewer 


BRANCH RICKEY: 


JACOB RUPPERT: 


ED BARROW: 


one invented the farms, one bought a farm, one hired a farmer 


that this was not the way to make 
money out of baseball; in fact, it was 
the hard way to win pennants. A bet- 
ter method was being demonstrated in 
the National League, where the St. 
Louis Cardinals’ Branch Rickey had set 
up “farm teams” in the minor leagues 
to develop fledgling Redbirds. In 1931, 
with a bunch of unknown farm sprouts 
(the Gas House Gang), St. Louis won 
the World Series from a fine Philadel- 
phia team which had just trampled the 
Yankees out of the A.L. flag by 14 
games. In baseball as in industry, the 
true growth operation is an integrated 
one—i.e., it exercises some control over 
its raw material sources. Ever the im- 
pulsive imitator, Ruppert telephoned 
business manager Barrow one day and 
announced he had just bought a farm 
club, Newark in the International 
League. 


Gadfly on the farm 


Now Ruppert had two problems: 
how to check his personal penchant for 
buying thick-wristed gold bricks, and 
how to run the newly-acquired fran- 
chise across the Hudson. Barrow him- 
self had his hands full with the Yankees 
—the old star Ruth was clashing with 
a new manager, McCarthy, and Mur- 
derers’ Row was going to seed. Grudg- 
ingly, he picked the best man around 
for the Newark job: the ex-gadfly from 
New Haven, Weiss. 

By a judicious juggling of human 
scrip, Weiss renovated the Newark 
Bears into seven pennants in the next 
dozen years (the Bears hadn’t breathed 
first-place air in 19 previous seasons). 
More important, he added value to the 
rookies in his charge: every member 
of the 1987 Newark team, including 
two catchers, seven pitchers, and the 
field manager, subsequently made the 
major leagues. One ball field doesn’t 
make a farm system, so Barrow and 
Ruppert bought a second AAA cellar 
club—Kansas City—and a_ bankrupt 
Binghamton team in the Eastern 
League. Both teams won three pen- 


nants in their first four years under 
Weiss. 

It was after this first four-year stretch 
of seeding and transplanting by farmer 
Weiss that the Yankees enjoyed the 
most phenomenal winning streak in the 
history of baseball: seven pennants 
(and six World Series) in the eight 
years from 1936 to 1943. Businesswise, 
these years were just as phenomenal: 
only $90,000 was spent in the open 
market for players. One of these non- 
farm pickups was Joe DiMaggio, a 
steal at $25,000; another, Tom Hen- 
rich ($20,000) who starred alongside 
Jolting Joe for seven years of the gold- 
en eight. Weiss laid out $10,000 apiece 
for Roy Cullenbine and Nick Etten as 
War II fill-ins. His first “rock” was the 
acquisition of pitcher Rinaldo Ardizoia 
from Hollywood. Ardizoia, who never 
won a major league game, is remem- 
bered for just one reason: his price tag 
was the same as DiMaggio’s. 

Despite the cash outlay, the DiMag- 
gio buy was a Weiss triumph. In the 
first place, according to New York 
sportswriters, Simon Legree Barrow 
cracked the whip when Weiss recom- 
mended the purchase, protesting that 
all Stadium talent should be home- 
grown; Weiss, it was said, had to go 
over his craggy head to Ruppert for 
an OK. Secondly, the Yankees’ $25,000 
was only a token portion of the price 
for DiMaggio, whose Coast League 
master, Charles Graham, needed play- 
ers. The five performers Weiss shipped 
to San Francisco for an option on Di- 
Maggio were all Yankee farm hands. 


The 20¢ shortstop 


The current roster, however, speaks 
for itself. Of the 26 Yankees who swept 
last year’s World Series in four straight 
wins, 22 were developed in Weiss’ 
grade schools. Regulars like Larry 
Berra, Vic Raschi, Jerry Coleman, Hank 
Bauer, and Bobby Brown, weaned at 
small cost (the farm system is self- 
supporting or nearly so), are worth 
thousands in the open market. One of 
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them, Phil Rizzuto—last year voted the 
league’s “Most Valuable Player”—was 
whisked off the New York sandlots, 
seasoned four years in the chain gangs, 
and has played a superb shortstop for 
10 solid years. His cost: 20 cents for 
milk and a sandwich on the day of his 
tryout, in 1937. 

Since then, bonuses for youths sign- 
ing their peonage papers have some- 
what increased. Last year the desper- 
ate, cellar-anchored Pittsburgh Pirates 
paid a reported $75,000 to an untried 
young hurler, Paul Pettit, just to get 
his signature on a contract. Weiss re- 
fuses to play fast and loose with cash 
bundles of this size, one of which can 
buy a minor league franchise, rent a 
park, buy a squad and outfit it. A 
more usual procedure, especially in the 
bushier leagues, is to establish a “work- 
ing agreement” with such clubs as 
Joplin, Mo.; Twin Falls, Idaho; Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; and McAlester, 
Oklahoma. For a fixed sum, ranging 
from $2,500 to $10,000, the New York 
club can bring up any promising piece 
of ivory (i.e., recruit), either to the 
Stadium or to an affiliate of higher 
classification. 

But the simile between Weiss’ incu- 
bation system for home-run hoisters and 
a corporation’s flow chart for new prod- 
uct development is not an exact one. 
Unlike, say, U. S. Rubber’s Naugahyde, 
horsehiders do not progress in a straight 
line from Class C laboratory to Class 
AAA proving ground to big-time show- 
case, all within the same vertical com- 
bine. Putting together a winning con- 
gregation still requires an expert at the 
game of human checkers, i.e., a Weiss. 
With a shrewd succession of smart 
moves you end up with a DiMaggio, a 
championship flag, and a stadium of 
paying customers (and every time the 
Yankees fill their big Bronx stadium, 
they net $95,235.30). Less shrewd 
checkermen, like Boston’s Tom Yawkey, 
end up with an assortment of tempera- 
mental stars who may or may not con- 
stitute a team (Yawkey’s expensively- 
gathered Red Sox were once derisively 
known as the Gold Sox). 

Example: in 1937 Weiss sold one of 
his chattels, a backstop named Hersh- 
berger, to the Cincinnati Reds for 
$20,000—a fair sum, since Hersh caught 
160 games and batted .310 for Cin- 
cinnati over a three-season stretch. The 
Weiss guy demanded a player in re- 
turn, shortstop Eddie Miller, who was 


*Sportswriters themselves have not al- 
ways realized this. Five years ago it was 
announced that Bobby Brown, current 
third baseman, was signed for $50,000, 
and the presscoopers panegyrized Weiss’ 
generosity. Later, they found the sum in- 
cluded three years’ salary—by no means 
exorbitant for a championship infielder. 
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sold to the Boston Braves a year later 
for $12,500 and five players. Four of 
these five diamond heroes were also 
sold, bringing in $60,000. Horsehide- 
trader Weiss netted $92,500 on a group 
of players who never put on the black- 
striped white flannels of the Yankees. 

Another example: during the early 
30s Weiss’ chain gang included one 
John Aloysius Hassett, a fancy-fielding 
first baseman who hit well in the minors 
but was unproved against major-league 
hurling. At the time Lou Gehrig, the 
Iron Horse, looked as if he would play 
first base in the Stadium forever, so 
Weiss “reluctantly” traded the young 
initial sacker to Brooklyn for $40,000 
plus players Johnny McCarthy and 
Ralph Boyle, who later brought $65,000 
on the market. Weiss netted $105,000, 
again for a player who didn’t figure in 
the Yankee playing picture. 

In 1941, when the manpower 
squeeze set in, Weiss traded a young 
outfielder, Tommy Holmes, for the 
aging (then 30) Hassett, who had been 
passed along to the Boston Braves. To 
get the draft-exempt Holmes,* Boston 
threw in $22,500 plus 31-year-old 
Gene Moore, whom Weiss promptly 
resold for $10,000. This raised the cash 
profit alone on Hassett to $137,500. 
But before the war was over, the fad- 
ing Hassett helped the club win a pen- 
nant (1942), then plowed back his 
baseball knowledge into the Yankee 
farm system as a manager. 

Despite the most careful selecting 
and seasoning, however, a winning 
squad is a delicately articulated, perish- 
able commodity. Key players can re- 
vert to bushers overnight as a result of 
a nagging wife, a sudden fondness for 
the convivial flagon or the heaping 
trencher, an unpredictable swelling of 
the elbow, the shoulder, or the head. 

*Who turned out to be a “wartime hit- 
ter,” is now the Braves’ manager. 
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DiMAGGIO: 
the old-fashioned way was to buy them 


The current Yankees have manifested 
signs of decay for the past two and a 
half seasons (the 1949 pennant was 
eked out by one game on the season's 
last day after 78 sidelining injuries). 
But until it actually topples and the 
gate falls with it, rival clubs will sell 
promising talent only for sincere slices 
of the fat Yankee profits. And “promis- 
ing talent” from second division clubs 
has a way of resembling Class D ma- 
terial when it gets to the Yankee Sta- 
dium, where the pressure to win is 
greater and the opposition is more en- 
viously eager. 


Lemons for sale 

Weiss’ most recent deals fall, or flop, 
into this category. In October of 1948, 
a non-winning year, the club took on 
the present field manager, Casey 
Stengel. Two months later, partly at 
Stengel’s urging, Weiss acquired pitch- 
er Fred Sanford from the St. Louis 
Browns. For this “pennant insurance,” 
he paid $100,000 and three players, 
one of whom—Sherman Lollar—is still a 
first-class catcher. Sanford, who had 
won 23 games in three years with the 
inept Brownies, won only 12 in three 
years with the majestic Bronx Bombers, 
was used as trading bait early this sea- 
son when the Yankees suddenly lost 
their winning touch. 

Last season Weiss made a similar 
trade, delivering $80,000 and four 
players for twirlers Tom Ferrick (since 
bartered off) and Joe Ostrowski. 

Such bandying about of hard cash is 
excusable from a business standpoint 
during boom years when diamond fan- 
atics will flock, and pay, to see a win- 
ner. Nevertheless, Weiss and Stengel 
are wary of the Big Trade, instead have 
accelerated the cultivation of their 
farm striplings. One such, Mickey 
Mantle, skipped five stages of his base- 
ball education this spring, when he 
bounced on one hop all the way from 
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Class C into Babe Ruth’s old right 
field slot at Yankee Stadium, “the 
House that Ruth Built.” Pitcher Tom 
Morgan skipped two grades, coming 
from Binghamton direct to New York, 
although he was sent back to Kansas 
City for exercise early this year while 
Ferrick, Ostrowski and Sanford were 
given several “last chances” to justify 
their purchase prices. Shortly before the 
June 15 trading deadline, Weiss could 
have acquired the Browns’ best thrower, 
Ned Garver, for $450,000 plus five 
topflight players. Pennant or no pen- 
nant, Weiss decided that the club’s fu- 
ture potential and 45% of probable ’51 
profits were more valuable than a 
Brown pitcher who might very easily 
turn lemon-colored in the heady atmos- 
phere of the Bronx. Instead, he turned 
loose his pitching deadwood—Ferrick, 
Sanford, Byrne, Porterfield—to get a 
couple of run-of-the-bullpen slingers, 
Washington’s Kuzava and St. Louis’ 
Overmire. They may add to his forest 
of petrified pitchers, but won’t subtract 
from profits. 

If rival outfits inflate their fees for 
desirable regulars, why don’t the Yanks 
encounter larcenous demands from to- 
day’s dollar-wise rookies? The answer 
to this is the club’s winning record, as 
interpreted in a little green book de- 
signed to sell big green kids on a career 
in the Bronx. “Play Ball with the Yan- 
kees” points out that the Mighty Mag- 
nets have landed in 17 World Series 
in the last 30 years (about five base- 
ball generations). This means an aver- 
age extra expectancy of $2,933.69 per 
season, or double the expectancy en- 
joyed by a Giant or a Cardinal over the 
same span (see table). Spiced with 
pictures of Joe DiMaggio getting a 
Cadillac from his adulators (“Thank 
the Good Lord for making me a Yan- 
kee”) and juicy references to the “rich 
harvest of testimonials” reaped by New 
York ballplayers, Weiss’ brochure is 
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the new way is to get ’em while they’re green 








well calculated to dazzle the 18-year- 
old who is blessed with the rare ability 
to “get the good wood” on a pitched 
ball traveling at 90 mph. 

Once his name is affixed to a con- 
tract, the Yankee farm seedling be- 
comes the property of a legal monopoly 
under the standard contract form.*® This 
is accepted by press, public, profession 
and the body politic as right and 
proper: even that archfoe of industrial 
monopoly, Representative Emanuel 
Celler (Democrat, Dodger fan, New 
York) has proposed legalization of the 
“reserve clause” by special act of Con- 
gress so that no future jurist will put 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law ahead of 
baseball’s business mores. Something ot 
a crisis was precipitated last month 
when Celler’s House Judiciary Com- 
mittee held hearings on the clause’s 
legality. At this writing Congress has 
done nothing to resolve the crisis. 


MacPhail pitching 

The one crisis in Weiss’ career as a 
baseball businessman came in 1945, 
after the club was sold to Dan Topping, 
Del Webb, and Larry MacPhail for $3 
million. Ruppert had died in 1939, 
leaving the club in trust (Manufac- 
turer’s Trust) for the benefit of his 
nieces; but he had spent so freely, in 
and out of baseball, that the Yankees 
were put on the block to put his estate 





“Which reads in part: “The Player 
agrees that, in addition to other remedies, 
the Club shall be entitled to injunctive and 
other equitable relief to prevent a breach 
of this contract by the Player, including, 
among others, the right to enjoin the 
Player from playing baseball for any other 
person or organization during the term of 
this contract,” and “The Player agrees that, 
while under contract, and prior to expira- 
tion of the Club’s right to renew this con- 
tact, he will not play baseball otherwise 
than for the Club... .” 
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AT YANKEE STADIUM: a green book for green kids 














SERIES TAKE, MAJOR LEAGUE CLUBS, 1920-1950 
In World In Money Total Returns Individual Avg. 

Team Series (First Four) (Club) per Season 
YANKEES .... 17 29 $3,080,372.27 $2,933.69 
CARDINALS 9 24 1,588,582.47 1,512.29 
GIANTs ..... 7 19 1,090,698.47 1,038.76 
TIGERS ...... 4 18 864,309.36 823.15 
TED: co oxen 5 17 784,650.15 747.28 
DopGERS 8 15 686,401.60 653.71 
PIRATES ..... 2 21 579,299.74 551.71 
INDIANS ..... l 21 561,681.42 534.93 
ATHLETICS ... 8 10 549,461.06 523.29 
SENATORS 8 13 513,440.75 488.99 
Sea 2 ll 479,009.66 456.19 
Rep Sox 1 18 $73,015.45 $55.25 

| PHnULIEs l 3 237,914.26 226.58 
| BRAVES ..... 1 7 225,533.54 214.79 
BROWNS ..... 1 8 212,670.93 202.54 
Wuire Sox 0 6 95,196.51 90.66 








in the black. Topping and Webb left 
the actual operation of the franchise to 
MacPhail, a freckled reincarnation of 
the Weiss who had clowned the New 
Haven Colonials into a profit. Known 
as the “Rambunctious Redhead,” Mac- 
Phail had taken the Cincinnati and 
Brooklyn clubs out of hock with night 
baseball, fireworks, and circus tricks of 
the kind Weiss had forgotten years be- 
fore. Old (77) Ed Barrow contracted 
his mustache-sized eyebrows at such 
mummery, withdrew to the honorary 
detachment of board chairman. But 
MacPhail was a good merchandiser: he 
repainted the Stadium, using a gaudy 
red-white-and-blue insigne as motif (he 
had once painted the Cincinnati sta- 
dium a bright tangerine), studded the 
schedule with fashion shows, archery 
contests, barbershop quartets. MacPhail 
was a tactless leader, however; he in- 
dulged in the morale-destroying habit 
of dropping into the clubhouse after 
the game and second-guessing his man- 
ager. Field manager McCarthy, with 
eight pennants to his credit in a 15-year 
tenure, quit after a season and a half. 
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Former catcher Bill Dickey tried the 
job, also quit after four months. 

Weiss kept out of club house post- 
mortems, kept busy cultivating the 
farms. In 1947 the club won the A. L. 
bunting by 12 games. After the clinch- 
ing contest, MacPhail introduced Weiss 
as “the man who built up this winning 
team.” The same evening, at a victory 
banquet at the Biltmore, the redheaded 
practising Barnum fired the reformed 
one. Except for sheer personal an- 
tipathy, the reason is still something of 
a question. The most popular explana- 
tion—denied by Weiss—is that the lat- 
ter declined to take orders from Mac- 
Phail’s son Lee. In any case, business- 
man Weiss “hung tough,” reminded 
MacPhail of a termination clause in his 
contract calling for a year’s pay on 
summary dismissal. “Pick up your 
check in the morning!” fumed the red- 
headed part-owner. But as Weiss re- 
calls, “the morning never came.” Mil- 
lionaire Topping and millionaire Webb 
(who frankly admits that he bought 
into the Yankees for profits rather than 
pennants) bought out MacPhail the 
next day, rehired Weiss as Vice-Presi- 
clent and General Manager. There were 
no vengeful swishes of the new broom, 
liowever: businessman Weiss’ first move 
was to hire Lee MacPhail (now chief 
assistant for farm operations). Other 
innovations of the Rambunctious One 
were carried on, most notably the poshy 
Stadium Club, whose private facilities 
are extended to season boxholders. 
Largely through this glamorous gim- 
mick, the Yankees are able to sell the 
cream of the Stadium’s seats before the 
season starts (last year’s advance sale: 
$850,000). 

But Weiss’ side of the Yankee op- 
eration is kept in the shadows, as are 
the business activities of the other 15 
major league clubs. Possibly to camou- 
flage big profits, certainly to keep base- 
ball’s glamor unsullied with dollar sta- 
tistics, the big league clubowners bury 
their operating statistics under evasive 
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DRAWING POWER, MAJOR LEAGUE CLUBS, 1945-50 
Seating Total 

Team Population Capacity Attendance 
IIE oes wiclewe-ce 11,690,520 70,000 12,102,872 
|| rey 1,214,948 78,811 9,713,982 
NE ox son 00m 0 « 2,295,867 58,000 9,915,741 
in a wale 3,191,685 $2,111 8,888,331 
DE chkexcddeaeds 2,350,514 85,000 7,947,506 
ER RAO 11,690,520 56,000 7,549,579 
EA CRY ty 4,499,126 48,000 6,984,368 
DORM. Sebiscwessues 2,000,000 33,730 6,800,332 
Cammeags® 5... 0's 1,678,500 34,000 6,545,483 
Ree 2,350,514 41,000 6,138,841 
SA 2,898,644 33,000 5,081,825 
Waurte Som ....0.0% 4,499,126 48,000 5,020,122 
a ee 1,250,000 80,998 4,786,795 
ATHLETICS ....cccce. 2,898,644 83,000 4,065,904 
kainic algae 789,309 80,000 8,989,547 
ETE OT TE 1,678,500 34,500 2.291.024 








generalities. Of the 65,000-odd diamond 
devotees who pay their way into the 
Bronx three-decker for a Sunday 
doubleheader, four out of five can quote 
DiMaggio’s batting average. Virtually 
none know how many Yankee scouts 
are combing the bushes (there are 23) 
or how many people it takes to man 
the head office (43) or how much 
money Weiss can make for his owners 
in a good year. 


How much is a little? 

Most of the owners talk for publica- 
tion like wealthy sports enthusiasts, 
“amateurs.” In a few cases (Boston’s 
Yawkey, e.g.,) this is probably more or 
less true, but in others it is pure pub- 
licity twaddle intended to make their 
product more glamorous than it is. In 
a Sporting News interview last April, 
Philadelphia Phillies’ owner Bob Car- 
penter delivered a typical quote: “Club 
owners realize that if they run their 
business—the business which made 
them the money so they could buy ma- 
jor league clubs—on the same basis they 
run their baseball enterprise they soon 
would be bankrupt.” Even so, the usu- 
ally hapless Phillies netted $200,000 in 
1946, when the club finished fourth. 
Last year, after they finished first, Car- 
penter admitted only that he made “a 
little money.” And the St. Louis Browns, 
who have lost more games in the last 
five years (474, against 295 won) than 
any club in either league, were able to 
borrow $600,000 from a bank and in- 
surance company early this year. Last 
month, bouncing Bill Veeck, who made 
$600,000 out of the Cleveland Indians 
in three years, bought control of the 
bounceless Brownies—and not for senti- 
mental reasons. Despite their universal 
“poor mouth” and the occasional sports- 
man who is willing to be a financial fall 
guy, the Weisses, the Barrows, the 
Frank Lanes, the Billy Evanses, the 
Rickeys and the MacPhails make the 
game pay, and pay well. 

That Webb, Weiss & Co. are doing a 
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thorough mining job at their Stadium 
diggings is obvious to fans who remem- 
ber the era of generous Jake Ruppert, 
who paid Babe Ruth $80,000 for one 
season’s play in the days of 100-cent 
dollars. Last June 30, for the first time 
in the club’s history, Weiss scheduled 
a pinchbeck doubleheader—one after- 
noon and one night game, with two 
sets of paid admissions—a mercenary 
cutrage which was foiled by afternoon 
showers. In recent years more and more 
of the grandstand seats have been con- 
verted into “boxes,” which now extend 
ten rows deep halfway into right and 
left field. One of the few figures Weiss 
is willing to drop is the number of 
60¢ seats in the open concrete bleachers 
(14,000). Another is the expenditure 
of $100,000 for an electric scoreboard 
—which enables the club to double nor- 
mal daytime attendance for the 14 
weekday games played at night. 

Among the few figures dropped to 
the press by Phillies owner Carpenter 
were his overall operating expense for 
1950—$2,384,000—and the amount ex- 
pended for scouting, contract purchases 
and free agent bonuses—$730,000, or 
33% of total costs. It was to keep this 
kind of risky expenditure to a minimum 
that Ruppert bought a farm system and 
brought Weiss to the Yankees to run 
it. Allowing for an occasional “rock” 
like Sanford or Ferrick, and for a 
$100,000 annual scouting bill, Yankees 
player-procurement costs can hardly 
top 7% (MacPhail released a consoli- 
dated operating statement for 1945 
which showed a percentage of 5.6% for 
scouting, bonuses and contract buying). 
If the Phillies could match the Yankee 
percentage on this one item, they could 
save $564,000 on player-procurement 
alone—not an impossible economy, since 
the Phils operate a 450-employe farm 
system of their own. 

Owner Carpenter, who believes a 
fan will someday be able to buy stock 
in a major league club “with a reason- 
able guarantee of a reasonable return,” 
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has served as general manager, at no 
salary, for the last three years. This, 
says he, enables him to “save” a gen- 
eral manager’s $40,000 salary. If sports- 
man Carpenter could get someone to 
run his farm system and cut down 
speculation on free-agent rookies, he 
could pay him $64,000 and still “save” 
$500,000 a year for the P. & L. account. 

All he has to do is find another 
George Weiss. 


IKE’S PIKE 


HEaApQuARTERS of the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, 23rd ranking in size 
among the U.S.’ 132 Class I roads, is 
a tiny, barren office one flight of uncar- 
peted stairs above the street in Jackson, 
Tennessee. From this aerie above the 
Elks reading room, Isaac Burton Tig- 
rett, a lean, tanned little 71-year-old, 
presides over the destiny of the long- 
tracked (2,898 miles), short-historied 
(35 years) GM&O. 

Jacksonians mistily remember the 
highballing Casey Jones, buried out 
near the edge of town. Two blocks 
down the street from Tigrett’s office, 
Casey’s black-garbed widow still sur- 
vives to remind them of the man who 
brought Old 638 around the fatal bend. 

Tigrett, who has been a railroad 
president longer than any other citizen, 
can himself recall bringing his ancient 
steamer around the bend less disas- 
trously. When the little GM&O was re- 
turned to its owners after World War 
I, it was an aimless little streak of rust 
meandering from nowhere to nowhere. 
Nobody wanted the misery of stoking 
it up against the odds, so Tigrett, a 
small-town banker (and part-time pres- 
ident of a predecessor pike, since an- 
nexed) was drafted for the obvious job 
of engineering it into oblivion. When 
Ike climbed aboard, there were a few 
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GM&O MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
rail commons of Atlantic Coast Line, 
Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, 
Seaboard Airline, and Southern (all 
Class I roads in GM&O territory). 
Solid line shows yearly midpoints of 
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splintered cars, two second-hand tea- 
kettles, less than 50 miles of trackage. 

That was 31 years ago. From that 
unpromising beginning of the end, the 
GM&O with banker Tigrett at the 
throttle has persisted in making tracks 
to an even more improbable conclusion. 
Bootstrapped by the shoestring absorp- 
tion of four other wobbly pikes, the 
jerkwater line of three decades ago has 
joined the most exclusive club in rail- 
roading—the handful of U.S. roads with 
transportation ratios under 30%. Most 
Canyon analysts regard the t.r. (actual 
cost of moving cargo and passengers 
expressed as a fraction of total reve- 
nues) as the best single yardstick of 
railway efficiency. Last year’s t.r. for 
GM&O: 30.06%. 

Lean, pipe-smoking Isaac Tigrett’s 
shrewd blue eyes have peered through 
horn-rimmed glasses at many another 
unlikely miracle along “the road that 
couldn’t but go under.” By this spring, 





SOCONY’S JENNINGS: a 38% subsidy 


assets had whistled well beyond $175 
million. The GM&O was also, as Tig- 
rett shyly admits with a slow, bashful 
grin, the first major U.S. road to achieve 
100% dieselization. In modernity of roll- 
ing stock, no other big steel-railer even 
approaches its standing. Nearly 75% is 
10 years old or less—compared with the 
82% average for Class I lines. 

Erect, paunchless Ike Tigrett has 
never slouched in pushing through new 
firsts. Among them: the first stream- 
lined train in the South; the first co- 
ordinated rail-trucker hookup in Dixie; 
the first rubber-tired post office in the 
U.S.; the country’s first train hostess. 

He has also busted the crusts of rail- 
way tradition in other ways, mainly in 
stoking up the company’s tight man- 
agement with bright young local talent. 
Tigrett seldom makes the usual rail- 
roading salaams to seniority. Executive 
VP F. M. Hicks recalls that when 
Tigrett first tagged him for advance- 
ment years ago, he was the GM&O’s 
agent at its tiniest whistle stop. 

By any statistical yardstick, Tigrett’s 
resurrected GM&O is tooting down the 
right track. In Gross-Ton-Miles per 
Freight-Train-Hour (the financial fra- 
ternity’s favorite combination of volume 
and speed factors), the GM&O has 
shown the greatest improvement of any 
major road since 1940. Its GTM/FTH 
inflated 79% during the decade, while 
the industry generally made a 26% hike. 
Last year’s GTM/FTH (59,690) was 
the highest chalked up by any carrier 
in the South, the seventh highest scored 
by any of the nation’s 54 largest roads. 
In the first two months of this year, 
Tigrett notched it up another 7%. 

Debtwise, Tigrett’s turnpike is amaz- 
ingly well off for a road slated to be 
dry-gulched only 31 years ago. Last 
year marked a sharp reduction in debit 
for hire of equipment—down $1 million 
from ’47, Of the remaining $61 million 
funded obligations, half are in easily 
manageable contingent interest issues. 
Stepped up development of oil re- 
sources On company property may help 
pare down debts even faster. 

With road and equipment in top- 
notch condition, keeping it that way 
should be no strain. Streamlined op- 
erating expenses were payoff-plain in 
this year’s first quarterly earnings re- 
port. Net was 12.7% of gross income, a 
performance excelled by only three 
others among the nation’s big roads: 
the U.P. (12.8%), the Norfolk and 
Western (13.8%) and the Virginian 
Railway (15.8%). To celebrate, Tigrett 
and directors recently put the common 
on a regular dividend basis (four 50¢ 
quarterlies), thereby cutting stock- 
holders in for a 7.4% rate of return on 
their investment. 

Tigrett’s once-shaky midget, built, 
bought and leased into a well-ballasted 
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distance carrier, is starved and wobbly 
no longer. Its long-haul route, cutting 
a North-South line down from Chicago 
to the Gulf ports and branching off to 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham, 
plumbs a fast growing service area. 
Last month, with work well started 
on U.S. Steel’s new ore facilities in 
Mobile, the GM&O was getting set to 
haul a substantial amount of profitable 
Venezuelan imports, and Ike Tigrett’s 
“temporary job,” begun in 1920, was 
getting to look quite permanent. 


EVERY MAN A 
CAPITALIST 


Last MONTH the phrase “every worker 
a capitalist” took on added meaning 
for some 43,000 employees of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. as B. Brewster Jen- 
nings’ $1.6 billion giant inaugurated a 
unique employee savings program. The 
worker can now allot up to 5% of his 
pay—the company contributing half of 
whatever he allots—for purchase of 
Socony-Vacuum stock (recent price 
80), government bonds, or investment - 
company shares of his own choice. 
Further, Socony will practically under- 
write any loss to the employee.* 

The company’s contribution will 
come out of accumulated earnings and 
profits (1940 net: $128 million). If 
the success of Sun Oil’s stock purchase 
program is any indication, Socony 
should add many an employee to its 
present 158,327 stockholder list (total 
shares outstanding: 32,332,015). 

Down in the City of Brotherly Love, 
Sun just celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of its stock purchase plan, with 
more than 6,300 employees receiving 
85,900 shares of common (recent price: 
70). For each $2 saved by a worker, 
the company contributed an additional 
$1. So far, a total of 632,000 shares of 
Sun common, out of a total of 6,038,- 
643 outstanding, has been acquired by 
workers. More than half the company’s 
13,095 stockholders are employees, and 
four of 10 workers are stockholders in 
this $329 million corporation. 

Spreading the gospel of stock owner- 
ship by workers in the midwest on @ 
more modest scale is bountiful John 
Norman, head of Chicago’s small Auto- 
motive Screw Machine Products Co. 
He’s been showering his workers with 
bonuses in the form of stocks in various 
American companies. Even top brass is 
getting into the stock ownership act— 
*If the employee withdraws during the 
first five years participation he gets back 
the sum of his total allotments and all 
added income—or the value of his entire 
account less company contributions—which 
ever is greater. Should any loss result 
from declines in the market value of the 
shares he buys, it’s deducted first from 


the Company’s contribution. 
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on a more expensive scale—via common 
stock option incentive plans restricted 
to key executives and employes. Of 
late, 83 companies have devised such 
plans, ranging from 85% to 101% of the 
market price, 


EVERY MAN A B.A. 


WueEN Burrato’s Neuman Motors de- 
cided to “institutionalize,” it picked a 
gimmick that has appealed, at one time 
or another, to almost every corporation 
from DuPont to Pepsi-Cola: college 
scholarships. 

Last month, full-page newspaper ads 
heralded Neuman Motors Foundation, 
set up to dispense six one-year scholar- 
ships to local colleges (U. of Buffalo, 
Canisius, D’Youville). 

“Applications” for the scholarships 
are dropped into “Wishing Wells” in 
the agency's showroom and service de- 
partments—every time an adult visits 
the place, he may add to his chances 
by dropping more coupons into the 
cisterns. 

Because “the American democratic 
system is based on the principle of 
equal opportunity,” Neuman will ar- 
rive at deserving scholarship winners 
by shuffling the application coupons 
every year, plucking half a dozen at 
random. In case the lucky ticket hold- 
ers turn out to be cretins (or Ph D’s) 
alternates are also drawn. What hap- 
pens if none of the contestants can pass 
entrance exams is not clear, but, as the 
Neuman ad pounded home, “In a de- 
mocracy ... it is vital that every man 


be educated.” 
SEARCH FOR SULPHUR 


Activities along the brimstone front 
are getting hotter. Despite a 146% in- 
crease in U.S. production of brimstone 
(principal form of sulphur) since pre- 
war years, we've got a shortage for the 
first time since War I. U.S. brimstone 
production in 1950 was 5,350,000 long 
tons, compared with total sales of 
5,700,000, the difference being made 
up from existing stocks. The situation 
steadily worsens as stockpiles dwindle 
from a 1940 reserve of two years to 
about six months. 

Four factors have produced the short- 
age: (1) greater foreign demand be- 
cause overseas sources didn’t recover 
from wartime disruption; (2) a dispro- 
portionate increase in domestic re- 
quirements (per capita consumption 
jumped from 35 Ibs. to 75 Ibs.); (3) 
low price of brimstone (at $21 a ton 
it comes to 1¢ a lb.), which discourages 
development of higher-cost sources; 
and (4) difficulty of finding new de- 
posits. 

The resulting squeeze—a 1-million- 
ton shortage this year—is felt in every 
nook and cranny of American industry, 
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Economic. wise-up 


IF YoU EVER want to start a king- 
sized argument in management cir- 
cles, mention the phrase “economic 
education for employees.” A goodly 
number of executives are convinced 
that years of anti-business propa- 
ganda have left an indelible mark 
on the worker’s mind. Rosier opti- 
mists in the management saddle feel 
that business men have been lying 
down on the education job. 

The “Annual Report to the Em- 
ployee” is by now an oldie in busi- 
ness-education for workmen. A new- 
comer is the “Information Rack” 
originated. by General Motors and 
since adopted by others. The “Rack” 
is simply a series of booklets contain- 
ing reprints of speeches, articles and 
stories on sundry subjects—not all 
dealing with economics. A_ single 
batch might include a flyer on how 
to prevent colds, how to build lawn 
furniture, a few pages of good 
recipes, and sandwiched in between 
might be a tract on some phase of 
simple business economics. Racks are 
set up at plant exits and the em- 
ployees can take the material or 
leave it alone. 

A more personal approach is the 


employee forum. The best of such - 


programs is the one now in oper- 
ation at General Foods. Here, the 
company calls groups of employees 
together and in 90 minutes (of com- 
pany time) goes through some of 
the basics of free enterprise. Crux 
of the GF program is the question- 
and-answer period which follows 
each session. Here management 
must be prepared to answer some 
tricky questions about free enter- 
prise. To a large degree, how the 
company answers these questions 
determines the real effectiveness of 
its program. General Foods has re- 
corded the “typical questions” asked 
by employees. 

A sampling is reproduced below; 
how would you answer them if you 
had the job of conducting economic 
education for your company? 

1. Can’t you sell any product—in 
any quantity—if you give it suffi- 
cient advertising? 

2. Aren’t salesmen the most im- 
portant people in a company? 

8. Isn’t management’s main con- 
cern paying stockholder dividends? 

4. Does business get any return 
for the taxes it pays to government? 

5. Haven’t better machines put 
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people out of 
work? 

6. Are higher ~ 
prices due to a Wf 
company making 


too large a profit? Lawrence Stessin 





7. Doesn’t large scale buying 
make it possible for the large com- 
pany to put a lower price on its 
products? 


8. If a company isn’t doing well, 
doesn’t it always lay off the em- 
ployees first? 

9. Isn’t it true that companies 
lower their prices by cutting wages? 

10. Do we still have freedom 
from arbitrary government in U.S.? 

11. Isn’t GM too big, and 
shouldn’t it be split up? 

12. Aren’t subsidies on farm prod- 
ucts a good thing? 

13. Haven't higher wages given 
everyone a higher standard of liv- 
ing? 

14. Doesn’t competition make it 
possible for big business to get rid 
of competitors? 

15. Aren’t prices set by agree- 
ment of “heads” of big companies? 

16. Isn’t U. S. Steel a monopoly? 

17. Aren’t there some good things 
about Socialism, and what are they? 

18. Hasn’t General Foods paid in- 
creasingly higher dividends year af- 
ter year? 

19. Why consider “dividends” one 
of the “bills” that management must 
pay? 

20. Have union closed shops 
tampered with freedom to work? 

21. Why shouldn’t profits be lim- 
ited? 

22. Don’t big car manufacturers 
make it actually impossible to go 
into the car business? 

23. Are guaranteed wages a good 
thing? 

24. Will the proposed excess prof- 
its tax slow down business? 

25. Can we still increase produc- 
tivity if we reach a point beyond 
which further mechanization of in- 
dustry is impossible? 

26. What is being done to pre- 
vent depressions? 

27. Won't big business eventually 
cut down competition the way so- 
cialism cuts out competition in gov- 
ernment-owned business? 


Answers to these questions appear 
on page 29—Ed. 
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U. S. Sulphur Consumption 


Go of 

Industry Long Tons Total 

Fertilizers . 1,665,000 34 
Chemicals & 

So Seite Cag 1,200,000 24 

Petroleum 472,000 10 


Pulp & Paper.. 375,000 7 


Rayon & Cellu- 


lose Film.... 365,000 7 
Paints & Pig- 

ee 307,000 6 
Iron & Steel... 196,000 4 
Insecticides & 

Fungicides . 140,000 3 
Other Metal- 

lurgical 110,000 2 
SS ee 75,000 2 
Industrial Explo- 

OOS. ch clo 41,000 1 











for sulphur enters into the manufacture 
or processing of practically every in- 
dustrial product. It takes 37% pounds 
of sulphur per ton of newsprint, 174 
pounds per ton of typical fertilizer, 18 
pounds per ton of steel, 65 pounds per 
ton of rubber, 35 pounds for the aver- 
age auto. 

Ninety per cent of total domestic sup- 
ply comes from salt brimstone deposits 
along the Gulf Coast in Louisiana and 
Texas. Four companies turn out most 
of it: Texas Gulf Sulphur, Freeport 
Sulphur, Duval Sulphur & Potash, Jef- 
ferson Lake Sulphur. Another half 
dozen companies produce brimstone 
from sour gas and oil, some 50 more 
get sulphur in one form or another from 
pyrites deposits, smelter gases, etc. 

Extensive prospecting is now being 
done in the Gulf area, but results are 
problematical. Of more immediate im- 
portance are the three new mining de- 
velopments under way, 13 more which 
are expected to get started soon, and 
a 50% expansion of one big mine later 
this year. But much more will be 


FINANCIER EMANUEL: 





needed to get sulphur off the critical 
list. With foreign sulphur asking and 
getting $75 to $100 a ton, something 
will have to be done with price-con- 
trolled sulphur. That something is a 
better price to stimulate production 
from marginal, high-cost sources. 
Already under allocation, domestic 
users face still further cuts. Pointing out 
that the government is stepping up ex- 
port quotas as well as some special 
domestic allotments, Freeport president 
L. M. Williams, Jr., warns: if this trend 
continues “we shall be obliged to re- 
duce our present rate of allocation.” 


OPERATE! 


<«< 


You PAY us enough and we'll make 
you one!” The exclaimer was showman- 
salesman Bill Blees, at last month’s 
Avco-Crosley demonstration of a color- 
converter for the CBS color system. In 
this unique manner, Volatile , Victor 
Emanuel let the world know-—if it 
didn’t already—that Avco was ready to 
operate—in all directions. 

Other operating signals were flying. 
Within two days (last June) Avco had 
sold its 4% (256,690 common shares) 
interest in American Airlines and _ its 
lion’s share (48.6% of common stock 
plus warrants and notes) of ACF-Brill. 
Some Wall Streeters thought tactician 
Emanuel had pulled the biggest boner 
of his post-war buy-sell spree. Hadn't 
American Airlines in ’51 tripled its first 
six month’s net of 50 (1950 earnings 
had been the highest in AA history); 
and didn’t ACF-Brill, after bieeding 
Avco through the post-’45 years, finally 
have a respectable portfolio of service 
contracts? 

Sure, says Victor, BUT!! Follows the 
story that VE and associates have been 
trying to peddle up and down the 
Street since the war years when Victor 
realized his many-stringed holding 

















SHELV ADOR: 


a gleam for basic, many-product frames and clean-cut General Motorish operations 
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company, The Aviation Corporation, 
would be dangerously near the razor- 
sharp cut-back machinery of peace- 
time. Get out of the aviation industry 
into a growth field was the watchword; 
stop holding, begin operating. Six years 
under the knife and many investors still 
can’t see the difference. But the differ- 
ences are big. 

Crosley Corporation was the first to 
be enlisted into the growth regime. 
Here, high-stepping Victor picked up 
radio and refrigerator lines, station 
WLW, and in °46, $28 million worth 
of business. In ‘50, Avco-Crosley 
boasted radio-TV, ranges, freezers, 
kitchen sinks and cabinets, and a $150 
million business volume (without the 
Crosley Broadcasting Division, split 
off as a separate, lucrative operating 
unit). Next corporate acquisitions: 
American Central (kitchen facilities) 
and New Idea (farm machinery). 
With panzerlike precision the corpora- 
tion first invested, then gained control 
of the common stock, and finally of- 
fered minority holders Avco stock in 
exchange for complete control. New 
Idea, in *46, stumbled along with $3 
million of business; after a $5 million 
investment, the 50 volume topped the 
$30 million mark. American Central’s 
business increased fivefold ($9-$40 
million). 

As Victor bought his way into the 
appliance field, he severed most of his 
direct connections with the aviation 
world. The corporate name became 
Avco (it would be Crosley except for 
the automaker). Floyd Odlum got Con- 
solidated-Vultee (Convair); Republic 
Aircraft Products was lopped off; Hor- 
ton Manufacturing and Avco Tool and 
Machine were sold. 

The new look had the old philos- 
ophy. Emanuel and disciples still be- 
lieved in volume as the element that 
makes U.S. industry great (during the 
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war the holding company was one of 
top 4 in volume of products turned 
out). When Crosley’s overloaded dis- 
tribution system began to sag under 
heavy loads, Avco’s leader persuaded 
Bendix bigs that they had a fine dis- 
tribution system -(for which Victor 
craved), without the volume to com- 
pete with the “full line” boys.* Bendix 
Home Appliances joined up last fall. 
The ’51 box score (subject to lightning- 
fast Emanuel revision): two big-name 
appliance lines; a kitchen supplier; 
farm equipment producer; industrial 
products manufacturer; and a broad- 
casting division. 

Diversification? Plenty, but plenty of 
room for integration. Off-the-record 
Avco execs point to VE’s great Ohio- 

' bred love for farms and farmers as a 
big and lovely potential for appliances. 
It isn’t hard for them to picture a new 
line of Avco appliances scattered 
throughout the New Idea rural distri- 
bution chain. 


Like many industrialists, Victor 
Emanuel has long had the gleam for 
clean-cut General Motorish operations. 
“Name” fronts and styles on_ basic, 
many-product frames; autonomous di- 
visions; investor confidence; et al. 

Top policy (including touchy labor 
relations line) is shaped in Victor's 
New York City hideaway. Every month 
Division managers assemble, pour out 
their troubles, leave after three days of 
oracular advice. Emanuel leans heavily 
on strong executive committee, has the 
operators lay facts on the line of this 
five-man committee which meets con- 
currently with division managers. New- 
est addition to VE’s picket line is 
Lieutenant General Albert Wedemeyer, 
master planner and policy-shaper for 
the armed forces. The General will be 
“in the executive offices” after Septem- 
ber 1, 

After the war, Emanuel hung on to 
the Lycoming-Spencer division, highly 
adaptable to odd-job peacetime ma- 
chine-tool work, highly valuable as a 
balance wheel. As Crosley and Bendix 
*Although Uncle Sam frowns, well- 
rounded appliance producers pressure re- 
tailers to carry all their items. 
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sales continue to slump, Lycoming- 
Spencer fills the profit-breach with box- 
office war work. Most valuable imme- 
diate assets are Avco’s informal ties 
with the booming aviation industry; 
many execs are old-time aviation men. 
The corporation has booked several 
million in war contract dollars (mostly 
airplane work). Ability to spread the 
work through all factories may ease 
the pangs of appliance lay-offs. 

The $4 million return from the sale 
of American Airlines stock was pitched 
into the working capital coffer. Avco 
wanted dollars to get its war produc- 
tion machinery to move, and when 
Emanuel needs he usually gets. (Last 
month he borrowed $70 million from 
14 banks). “Operate!” has become the 
modus operandi. When “invest!” be- 
comes the cry, Emanuel and gang will 
have rolled their point the hard way. 


°>COPTERS: UP OR 
DOWN? 


WHEN THE Chinese Communists asked 
General Matthew Ridgeway to jeep his 
way to Kaesong for truce talks, stub- 
born Matt said no. United Nations 
peace-palaverers soared into no-man’s- 
land in a 10-passenger Sikorsky heli- 
copter. 

The general’s attitude typifies the 
services affection for the awkward 
angels, and also the powerful press the 
windmills have received. However, the 
guy with a few bucks to invest hasn't 
had his big question answered: Will 
the ’copters “take” in a peacetime, non- 
subsidized market? 

Before Korea, helicopter develop- 
ment resembled the pre-War I struggle 
of its daddy, the conventional-wing air- 
craft. Enthusiasts were long on ideas, 





SIKORSKY: King size, top secret 
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short on cash—except for Igor Sikorsky, 
who got the ‘copter business going up- 
wards in 1938, is generally credited 
with the first controllable egg-beater. 
Bald, 31-year-old Frank Piasecki built 
his first machine from a junkyard; 
Charlie Kaman, also 31, made his first 
model in his West Hartford, Conn., 
cellar; Stanley Hiller, Jr., peddled $2 
million worth of stock to small investors 
before so much as producing a model 
(Forses, March 15, 1950). 

Today’s manufacturers are still long 
on ideas but also have operating cash. 
Of six major producers, three are 
tightly held. Three are operating divi- 
sions of Big Board aircraft outfits who 
don’t depend on helicopters for a liv- 
ing: Sikorsky (part of United Aircraft) , 
McDonnell, and Bell. 

Firmest industry position belongs to 
Sikorsky. Boasting an assembly line 
that has continuity, the world’s largest 
factory devoted exclusively to helicop- 
ter production (350,000 square feet), 
an extensive expansion program, and a 
majority of total air hours flown by 
helicopters, the organization has four- 
and ten-passenger ships in mass pro- 
duction. Several top secret, king-sized, 
machines are under construction for the 
armed forces. Over half a hundred 
Sikorsky ’copters have been produced 
by British licensee, Westland. 

A solid second to Sikorsky, Bell led 
the pack in commercial sales prior to 
1949. Increasing importance of the 
helicopter moved the company to build 
a new 200,000 square foot flying fan 
plant in Fort Worth, Texas. Like the 
others, Bell produces small machines, 
talks about and plans for big ones. Bell 
and Sikorsky machines have dominated 
the field in Korean usage. 

Just getting under way in a big way 
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KAESONG SHUTTLE: progress and publicity for awkward angels 


is suburban Philly’s Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. Although cramped for size, and 
lacking a production line, the Piasecki 
trickle should become a major stream 
by the end of 51. Management is 
sharp. Major facilities are under con- 
struction. Already possessing key future 
designs (for big machines), Piasecki 
nevertheless employs a disproportion- 
ately-sized engineering staff (14 of to- 
tal employment) to draw long-range 
peacetime plans. Piasecki’s biggest 
breeze-builder is the XH-16, an air 
truck-trailer designed to haul excep- 
tionally heavy loads of passengers and 
freight. 

Closely-held Kaman splits the seams 
of its crowded, disorganized Bradley 
Field, Mass. location. Working on a 
heavy Navy backlog, the company has 
yet to pass out of the neophyte stage 
of production. 

McDonnell, a solid St. Louis outfit 
which built the first two-engined 
‘copter, started in 1939 with two em- 
ployees, now has 8,000, last year 
earned $4.13 per common share after 
a 2-for-1 split. Hiller (Palo Alto, Calif.) 
led the commercial sales pack in *49 
and 50. Now completely converted to 
military production, the young com- 
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HELICOPTER MARKET HISTORY: 

Yearly market midpoints for common 
shares of United (solid line), Bell 
(dotted line), McDonnell (sawtooth). 


















































pany turns out small machines for the 
Navy. 

Helicopter plusses have made plenty 
of headlines. A Bell ‘copter lead- 
weighted the Niagara River above the 
famous falls, recorded for the first time 
a profile of the barrel-busting rapids. 
A New York City beater picked sev- 
eral half-drowned “sailors” out of Long 
Island Sound. Small British and French 
Helicopters carry mail and a couple of 
passengers over selected routes. 

Industry feels commercial develop- 
ment will begin with airport-to-city ser- 
vice for both mail and passengers. Suc- 
cessive steps: feeder-line town-to-town 
service, intercity freight transportation, 
and finally acceptance of the small 
commuter-type machine. Eastern Air- 
lines’ Eddie Rickenbacker states the 
helicopter “. . . will become a very im- 
portant factor in the operation of com- 
mercial airlines . . .”, as urbanization 
forces large airports and runways far- 
ther from the big cities. Statistics show 
a potential: only 5.7% of airline pas- 
sengers traveled, in a selected month, 
100 miles or less. (Average railroad 
haul is 94 miles). 

Good example of what can happen 
is Los Angeles Airways. Kicked off 3% 
years, 20,000 flying hours, and 18 mil- 
lion pounds of airmail ago, LAA is 
the first U.S. organization to handle 
short mail hauls. Operating with five 
Sikorsky S-51 ’copters, LAA serves 44 
suburbs within a 50-mile.radius of L.A. 
three times daily, operates far below 
cost per ton-mile of average U.S. feeder 
mail operations, has cut delivery time 
considerably. The CAB recently ap- 
proved LA’s request -to extend service 
to passengers within a slightly larger 
area. President Clarence Belinn fore- 
sees his future in feeder connections 
with trunk lines, sightseeing tours and 
intercity business flights. 

Helicopter minuses? It costs much 
more to make and run a helicopter than 
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a comparable commercial standard- 
wing plane. Authorities guess that the 
cheapest possible helicopter will have 
operating costs 50% higher than those 
of competitive fixed-wingers. Another 
large questionmark is the large ‘copter. 
Experiments have shown that passen- 
ger transportation cannot compete with 
existing modes of transportation unless 
capacity is increased. (Logan Airfield 
to the roof of the Motor Mart in Boston 
in a 3-passenger Sikorsky was warmly 
received--financially a bust). Guessti 
mates suggest that 10-15 passenger 
cabs will climb over the break-even 
point. Cabs of this size are just now 
being baptized in Korea. 

In the small ’copter future, demands 
will depend on less measurable norms 
—ability to produce (and run) the 
small machine at a low cost; develop- 
ment along the line of reducing dif- 
ficulty to operate and repair; large-scale 
commuter use. Hiller plugs his “Hor- 
net” as an under-$5,000 cab powered 
by ram jets which can be disassembled 
with a screw driver. Range, however, is 
only 50 miles, and no machine has yet 
been sold for much less than $20,000. 
McDonnell’s “Little Henry” a 280- 
pound jet-driven machine is also being 
readied for a post-scare market. 

Largest commercial demand for the 
small helicopter has been in the area 
of dusting, spraying, and general agri- 
cultural usage—a limited field. West- 
land-Sikorsky’s S-51’s have battled the 
tsetse fly in the Union of South Africa; 
Hiller 360’s—used around the world— 
fought grasshoppers in Madagascar; 
Kaman leased five ships for crop dust- 
ing in New England; Bell machines 
have protected fruit from frost damage 
by circulating warm air over cold spots. 

Withal, will the windmill make a 
mass-production landing in a peacetime 
market? Nobody knows, 


OLD BLUE CHIPPER 


WHEN aAtTe«t’s 50-year-old president Le- 
roy A. Wilson died a month ago, he 
vacated the world’s biggest corporate 
chair. Wilson’s brief regime saw Bell 
System assets bound, from $8.7 billion 
in 1947 to $12 billion in 1951. Follow- 
ing markers dropped by predecessor 
Walter S. Gifford (now U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain), he added $2 bil- 
lion to funded debt, carried at a cost 
of $108.3 million, 438% as much as he 
mailed out in dividends ($248.3 mil- 
lion). When Wilson became head man 
the $1,726 million debt cost $61.4 mil- 
lion to service, only 32% of $189.3 mil- 
lion dividends. His expansion and mod- 
ernization program nurtured AT&T's 
one million stockholders hopes of con- 
tinued $9 dividends, which for 28 years 
have made Telephone common. the 
most royal blue of blue chips. 

Acting boss during Wilson’s illness, 
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AT&T’S CRAIG: another $1 billion 





Missourian Cleo F. Craig took over 
where Wilson left off, last month an- 
nounced plans to spend another $1 bil- 
lion for improvements in 1951. Money 
will come from $415 million netted 
from,debenture sales earlier this year, 
stock sales to employees, depreciation, 
and what was left after dividends out 
of 1950’s earnings of $12.58 per share. 

At 58, tall balding Craig has never 
worked for any other company. Fresh 
from the University of Missouri in 
1913, the young electrical engineer 
broke in as equipment man in St. Louis 
at $15 a week.* He “got up earlier, 
travelled farther . . . than anyone else,” 
superintended the district in three 
years. A call to New York as plant ac- 
countant in 1922 brought him nearer 
the big time. Following a superintend- 
ing stretch in Atlanta, Ga., Craig re- 
tuned to New York, managed long 
lines by 1933. 

Hardworking, likeable Craig netted 
the long lines vice presidency by 1940, 
subsequently headed personnel, oper- 
ations, engineering. To keep sharp, ath- 
lete Craig—a basketball letterman at 
Missouri—habitually performs mental 
gymnastics with crossword puzzles, 
double crostics, mathematical games. 
Associates credit him with “an almost 
photographic” memory. 

When Wilson stepped up, Craig took 
charge of revenue requirements on top 
of operations and engineering, in 1949 
became financial VP, training ground 
for AT&T presidents. 

Married to a high school sweetheart 
six months after landing his first job, 
the sprawling utility’s eighth president 


——, 







*In 1950 VP Craig drew $102,000. His 
new Salary has not been announced. 
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commutes from respectable Ridgewood, 
N. J., where his three children grew up. 

Familyman Craig, an avid baseball 
fan and fisherman, has announced no 
change in policy, will find sport enough 
casting for lower operating costs and 
higher revenues to keep his blue chip 
in the black. 


NOSING UP 


Because Philip Morris’ cigarets contain 
no glycerine (which under high tem- 
perature produces acrolein or tear gas), 
the company advises smokers to blow 
PM smoke through the nose, contrast 
its effect with that of rival brands. As 
a result of the “nose test” and other 
diligently plugged catchlines (“No 
cigarette hangover,” “Believe in your- 
self,” “We dare them all!”) Philip Mor- 
ris sales have puffed up faster than 
other standard brands’ (1940: 12 bil- 
lion; 1950: 44 billion). 

Last month in Richmond, president 
O. P. McComas made his annual “stock- 
holders test” of the management for- 
mula, found it was right on the nose. 
After proposing an employee compensa- 
tion fund (2% of earnings before taxes) 
that seemed certain to irritate sensi- 
tive stockholder membranes, McComas 
called for discussion and held his 
breath. Though his shareholders were 
suffering excess-profits-tax hangover 
(which had reduced per-share income 
from $7.26 in 1949 to $6.62 in 1950), 
they responded with nary a cough. 

The silent acquiescence in the Jef- 
ferson Hotel was a complete turnabout 
from the sneezing and sputtering that 
filled the fan-studded Flemish Room 
in 1946. Then, Philip Morris had come 
out of War II with 48% of production 
in G.I. packages (no foil, no cello- 
phane). Unhappily, the big serviceman 
consumption didn’t transfer painlessly 
to the civilian market, which was clut- 
tered with dried-up PMs stale out of 





LYON: believe in your brand 
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PHILIP MORRIS MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of American To- 
bacco, Reynolds, Liggett & Myers, and 
P. Lorillard. Solid line shows Philip 
Morris yearly market mid-points. 


government warehouses. An unhappy 
lack of liaison between Sales and Pro- 
duction kept the making machines jog- 
ging out unsaleable. gaspers, sucking 
working capital into inventory. Unhap- 
piest of all: the corporation’s predica- 
ment led to withdrawal of a preferred 
stock offering from the market after 
all subscription rights had been sold 
(the issue was later bought up in de- 
benture form by Equitable Life). 

In this smoky situation, ever-learning 
sales student Al Lyon quickly diag- 
nosed his need: an administrator who 
could foresee and forestall such em- 
barrassing contingencies. Bald tobacco 
veteran Lyon went outside the world 
of drawling leafmen to pick Oliver 
Parker McComas from the vice-presi- 
dents’ roster of Bankers Trust. Far- 
sighted McComas had recommended 
branch ‘banking as the coming thing, 
was howled down by his striped-pants 
superiors, is now chuckling I-told-you- 
so. In five years as president he has 
infused Philip Morris’ Southern-style 
factories with some of Al Lyon’s New 
York gogettum; has made PM’s fag- 
geries as modern as any on Richmond's 
Tobacco Road (Stockton Street); has 
played cheerleader for a vigorous every- 
employee-a-salesman push; and _ has 


McCOMAS: Lyon’s own brand 





mouthpieced the cigaret industry's tax 
rancor with the aid of Benjamin Son- 
nenberg, mustachioed impresario of 
the press agent business. Latest move 
of prescient prexy McComas and ex- 
pansion-excited Lyon: building their 
own warehouses (501,018 sq. ft. in 
Louisville, 71,574 sq. ft. in Richmond). 
If they hadn't, the U. S. defense effort 
might soon shove their Turkish leaf 
stocks into the back yards of rented 
warehouses in Newport News. 

Unlike the rest of the First Five 
(Luckies, Camels, Chesterfield, Old 
Gold), Lyon, McComas & Co. haven't 
gone all out on their king-size brands. 
Ninety-five percent of their production 
is Philip Morris, and will continue to 
be as long as the brand keeps nosing 
into the standard market. To give PM 
the national distribution of Lucky 
Strikes and Camels, the Believe-in- 
Yourself buttmen have made big-league 
ad expenditures (current costs are over 
30¢ per 1000 Philip Morrises, v. around 
15¢ for the top brands). With top- 
squatting American and Reynolds sure 
to sit tight on prices despite rising leaf 
costs, $100,000-a-year men Lyon and 
McComas have squeezed the extra ad 
money out of manufacturing economies, 
not out of stockholders. Last year the 
latter got $3.00 in cash on common 
shares which have been selling between 
46 and 50. 

To conserve expansion cash under 
‘growth-stunting EPT and income lev- 
ies, Philip Morris directors (half of 
whom are company officers) last April 
replaced a cash extra with a 5% stock 
dividend. According to McComas, they 
feel an obligation to up the sharehold- 
ers cut, which has averaged only 40% 
of income in recent years. 

Although genial, blinking McComas 
gave his stockholders a stern lecture 
about the importance of “raising their 
voices . . . on legislation [i.e., taxes] 
affecting their ownership,” he sees no 
catastrophe in the pending penny-a- 
pack addition to the 7¢ federal excise. 
Until the price is beefed up beyond a 
quarter, he thinks standard blends like 
PM will sell well. Despite the astound- 
ing surge of king-sized Pall Mall 
(Lucky Strike stablemate), McComas 
has put no added selling money behind 
his 85-millimeter offerings (Dunhill, 
Fleetwood) as have Reynolds (with 
Cavalier), Ligget & Myers (with 
Fatima), Loriliard (with Embassy). 
Although his ad agency, Biow, has 
been testing a longie, McComas ex- 
plains—with a bland blink of his far- 
sighted eyes—“they have a right to ex- 
periment on their own.” 

Meanwhile, PM keeps alive side- 
brands Dunhill, Fleetwood, Players 
Navy Cut, Spud, Marlboro, English 
Ovals—and in pipe tobaccos Revelation, 


Bond Street, Barking Dog, Country 
Doctor, and Lyon’s Own. Its best blend, 
however, is the mixture of adwise Al 
Lyon and peoplewise Parker McComas 
—a concoction that was also Lyon’s 
own. 


LOADED LAGGARDS 


AS THIS ISSUE went to press last week, 
no fewer than 80 stocks traded on the 


NYSE and Curb Exchange boards last 
week sold at less than the value of 
their recoverable quick assets. Twenty- 
two other issues were quoted less than 
one point above net working capital 
per share, and seventeen others less 
than two points. In theory at least, 82 
companies were worth more dead than 
alive. 

The investor who plunked down $69 








Date of Net Wkg. Cap. Recent 
report? Stock Book Value after Pr. Obl. Price 
AIRCRAFT MFGS 
Boeing Aircraft ............. 49.79 42.09 42% 
9/30/50 “Cessna Aircraft ............. 8.74 6.32 5% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 15.10 11.98 9 
Douglas Aircraft ............ 65.73 48.45 46 
10/31/50 *Ryan Aeronautical .......... 12.81 9.76 8% 
AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 
OO ea nr 23.41 11.70 9% 
Diamond T. Motor Car....... 27.26 20.15 14% 
Hercules Motors ............ $2.78 23.44 18% 
Hudson Motor Car.......... 38.20 24.19 14 
DE IS sw nw.cewdc cso odie 36.10 21.96 16 
8/31/50 Murray Corp. .............- 37.69 20.69 19 
ST Pere err nr 32.20 18.72 19% 
7/31/50 Waukesha Motor ........... 23.31 17.36 16% 
EINE anh 0050 sea eeee 60.80 42.77 26% 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
*Air-Way Electrical Appl...... 14.93 11.27 9% 
* Apex Electrical Mfg.......... 18.40 10.47 7% 
7/31/50 Eureka Williams ............ 12.06 8.09 6 
General Precision Equip... .. . 80.43 22.23 23% 
Noma Electric ............. 16.74 10.03 9% 
FOOD AND TOILETRIES 
PT Tr a cccebsubeneces 11.48 12.49 10% 
EE ee 87.96 22.38 19 
International Packing ....... 34.79 20.38 13 
*Phillips Packing ............ 17.46 9.60 9% 
LEATHER 
11/30/50 Endicott Johnson ........... 66.25 $7.25 27% 
SED vccebweatesnenke 6.33 5.05 4% 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
*American Laundry Machinery. 47.16 86.88 25% 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ..... 23.16 12.58 10% 
10/31/50 “Cockshutt Plow ............ 41.35 29.08 27% 
ie dds a pe aie'e 34.45 23.50 18% 
PE UE 4g occcccccces 73.29 52.08 38h 
*Marion Power Shovel........ 27.82 14.32 12 
National Acme ............. 36.65 $2.14 314 
*National Rubber Machine.... 21.24 13.52 15% 
*Niles-Bement-Pond ......... 26.53 17.51 17 
10/31/50 Oliver Corp. ............... 60.22 33.30 27% 
~ og 28.69 13.37 8% 
A, ode o sere oe's e's 67.03 50.46 43% 
ee Et 63.01 41.68 39 
i, rs 25.63 19.53 18% 
U.S. Hoffman Machy........ 32.76 19.70 13% 
 DUNIR, o  vncspees cee 22.44 15.04 15 
Wayne Pump .............. 25.36 16.46 13% 
METAL FABRICATORS 
3/31/50 Daystrom, Inc. ............. 27.29 18.71 17 
Elgin Natl. Watch.......... 26.54 15.45 12% 
8 Listed on Curb. 
+ Date omitted if subsequent to Dec. 31, 1950. 
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for a share of Montgomery Ward com- 
mon bought what looked like $71.88 





worth of cash in the company till (or 
equivalent receivables, inventory and 
other current assets) after full provision 
for all obligations. In addition, he got 
for free the plant, machinery and good 
will represented by the difference be- 
tween net current assets and the book 
value of his share. In the case of MW 





stock, that was $11.20 worth. 

Odd as this state of affairs may seem, 
it is not uncommon. Nor is it a sure 
way to quick profits: probably none of 
the 80 companies contemplate liquida- 
tion in the near future. When market 
prices’ sag so low, there is in most in- 
stances a good reason. As in the case 
of Montgomery Ward, it may be an 
indication of lack of confidence in the 





Date of 


reportt Stock 


Kalamazoo Stove 
OS Ee ee ee 
~ ke ran 
ee 
SE I eee suede ches» 


8/31/50 


MOVIE MAKERS 


Columbia Pictures 
Universal Pictures 


6/30/50 
10/28/50 


SHIPBUILDERS 


American Ship Building...... 
N.Y. Shipbuilding 
*Todd Shipyards 


6/30/50 


ee eee eee ee 


a 


SUGAR 
9/30/50 


Cuban-American Sugar 
° 


RETAILERS 


Butler Bros. 
<r 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx...... 
Montgomery Ward ......... 
National Department Stores. . . 
Reliable Stores 


ee eee eeeeeeeeee 


11/30/50 


eeeeeereeereee 


TEXTILE 


American Woolen 
*Blumenthal (S) ............. 
Century Ribbon Mills........ 
Collins & Aikman........... 
Goodall-Sanford 
Kayser (Julius) 
Manhattan Shirt ............ 
Pacific Mills 
*Powdrell & Alexander....... 
Real Silk Hosiery............ 
eS ee 


eeoeereeeeeeee 
eeoeeeeereeeeee 


6/31/50 


oO 6246264 9.0400 06 88 


TOBACCO 


EE: orca annexe ene 
Consolidated Cigar 
ee ee 
ee 
Webster Tobacco 


ee eee ee eeee 


OTHERS 


Brunswick-Balke-Coll. ....... 
Lee Rubber & Tire.......... 
NS IEEE 
*Simplicity Pattern .......... 
MOE GR. as sinid vaste cle es 
er 
U.S, Freight 


10/21/50 


* Listed on Curb. 
t Date omitted if subsequent to Dec. 31, 
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Net Wkg.Cap. Recent 
Book Value after Pr. Obl. Price 
21.34 13.47 11% 
19.44 14.66 11% 
27.21 16.44 15% 
21.00 9.54 8% 
22.35 10.50 9% 
34.12 29.58 11% 
18.59 11.52 9% 
101.64 55.09 44 
28.83 20.86 15% 
134.75 73.73 48 
47.48 22.83 21% 
24.73 18.16 11% 
8.36 7.20 6% 
66.29 30.86 23 
80.20 71.88 69 
32.34 27.65 17% 
50.68 45.02 25% 
74.87 42.33 31% 
26.13 13.73 12% 
19.71 12.18 9% 
42.80 29.25 18% 
42.87 25.78 17% 
24.29 14.24 13% 
44.30 35.31 21 
68.35 38.60 86 
14.10 8.95 8 
41.35 19.86 15% 
18.89 14.82 9k 
22.59 17.13 10 
51.96 39.01 27% 
16.00 12.86 10% 
45.80 37.06 16% 
13.48 11.26 7% 
44.13 24.59 19% 
82.91 64.56 60% 
72.22 40.02 37% 
5.59 5.17 4’ 
15.19 11.55 6% 
5.45 4.17 4 
35.18 24.01 21% 


1950. 
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aggressiveness of management: MW’s 
Sewell Avery has been notably reluc- 
tant to expand inventory and outlets 
postwar, prefers to keep working capi- 
tal in the cashbox. It may be that earn- 
ings prospects are unimpressive over 
the long term: such machine tool com- 
panies as L. S. Starrett and Van Nor- 
man are subject to drastic industry 
cycles. Or it may be the company’s lag- 
gardly pace within its industry: Bon 
Ami, Hudson Motor Co. In some cases 
it may reflect investor’s disfavor for an 
entire group of stocks (small aircraft 
manufacturers, for example), or plain 
ignorance of actual financial conditions 
prevailing. 

Quick-asset-heavy companies offer at 
least one interesting aspect to investors: 
at worst, shareholders stand to recover 
their investments without loss in event 
of liquidation. Abundant working capi- 
tal is the potential to capitalize on new 
and profitable lines. But to knowing 
analysts, having capital is a far cry 
from having the savvy to use it. In the 
jaded but judicious jargon of the Street: 
“You can’t sell cash.” 


JUMPING BEANER 


By Excursions into such exotic fields 
as oil and oleo, soybeans and sex 
hormones, Cleveland’s $84.3 million | 
Glidden Co. has bought, built and 
bulled its way into one of the most 
thoroughly diversified domains in paint- 
dom. Its 35 plants spot the map from 
Canada to California. With an un- 
quenchable thirst to try new ways of 
doing things, Glidden’s research has 
thrust into the market one of the oddest 
product assortments in any manufac- 
turer’s catalogue. 

Meeting the challenge of paint com- 
petitor Sherwin-Williams (“Covers the 
Earth”), Glidden has succeeded in al- 
most spreading itself out of the paint 





JOYCE: a dose of ABC and X 





business. Last year, vegetable oils and 
food products together accounted for 
about 60% of total sales. But, an- 
nounced president Dwight P. Joyce 
firmly last month, Glidden means to 
wander even farther from the paint- 
man’s province (though it will continue 
to sell paint). To give force to his 
words, he revealed that Glidden would 
expand its Chicago soy-products plant 
to boost output of its newest product 
40%. The product: Alpha Protein, a soy 
derivative used by the military to 
weatherproof fiber boxes against 
Alaskan cold or South Pacific quick-rot, 
by paintmakers in interior paints and 
by textile producers as sizing. 
Glidden’s goad is still Dwight Joyce’s 
father, Adrian D. Joyce, who 33 years 
ago left a job as salesmanager for Sher- 
win Williams to buy up Cleveland’s 
foundering Glidden Varnish Co. Active 
as chairman at 78, Joyce retains all the 
enthusiasm for growth that prodded 
him to purchase eleven other paint- 
makers, a string of raw materials plants 
and finally seven food companies (in- 
cluding old-line, household byword for 
over a century E. R. Durkee & Co.) 
First begun to assure Glidden of raw 
materials, each addition led to fascinat- 
ing possibilities that Adrian Joyce 
never could bear to turn down. 
Through Durkee (acquired by Joyce 
to use coconut oil) Glidden has become 
a major food producer (Worcestershire 
sauce, spices, mayonnaise and oleo- 
margarine). In the soybean, Joyce 
found (as had German paintmakers 
previously) just the right oil for in- 
terior paints. He also found himself in 
the animal feed business with the by- 
product soy meal. That led to hiring 
Negro chemist Dr. Percy Julian away 
from DePauw University to explore the 
soybean further. A crackerjack choice, 
Julian developed a foam to smother 
gasoline and oil blazes which was 
widely used in World War II, soon 





MOONE: a fresh patch of thin ice 
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GLIDDEN MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Devoe & Raynolds, 
Sherwin-Williams, Pratt < Lambert, 
and National Lead. Solid line shows 
Glidden yearly market mid-points. 


found a way to mass-produce sex 
hormones from soybeans. That in turn 
led to Glidden’s latest experimenting 
behind closed laboratory doors: an at- 
tempt to extract Cortisone from soy- 
beans commercially. So far it has been 
unsuccessful. 

Not unsuccessful by any means was 
“fish stick water” with which Glidden 
experimented a decade ago. A watery 
residue remaining after oil is pressed 
out of fish, last spring it turned up 
again in the Glidden salesbook as 
“ABC and X”, an amazing animal feed 
laced with antibiotic drugs that makes 
chickens and pigs grow bigger, faster, 
(as much as 20%). Also credited by 
Joyce, Jr. as having given a “phe- 
nomenal” impetus to sales: Glidden’s 
“Spred—Satin,” a quick-drying, wash- 
able paint product brought out in 1949. 

By such constant additions to his 
product mix, Joyce has given Glidden’s 
sales new jumping-bean bounce. From 
$68.9 million sales 10 years ago, Glid- 
den’s volume jumped to $188.6 million 
last year (275%). Profits, which hit 
$8.6 million in 50, have been doled 
out only sparingly to shareholders 


(average over 10 years: 38%), but 
steadily (Glidden has not missed a di- 
vidend since 1933). The bulk of profits 
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the Joyces plough steadily back into 
working capital (263% up over the de. 
cade) and their enthusiasm for new 
ventures, 

That this enthusiasm has paid of 
was evident in Dwight Joyce’s report 
on Glidden’s first six months of the 
1951 fiscal year. By June, half-year 
sales had hit a new peak ($1159 
million), 44.3% higher than the year 
before. Net profit gained even more: 
60.9%. It looked as though Glidden 
might have taken a liberal dose of its 
own ABC and X formula, 


SUNKIST SALESMAN 


In THE five years since frozen orange 
juice first squirted into the public eye, 
no one has squeezed himself a bigger 
bumper than hefty, 38-year-old John 
Irving Moone. Only half a decade ago, 
moon-faced Jack Moone skipped out of 
a salesmanager’s job with Birds Eye 
(adjunct of  frosty-firster General 
Foods) to snowball $35,000 capital 
and a hunch. on frozen orange juice 
into a $3.2 million Snow Crop the fol- 
lowing year. 

In °47, other operators’ sub-zero- 
quality products glutted the market. 
Moone’s Teddy Snow Crop was left 
wallowing in the mush of frozen foods’ 
fast-thawing reputation. Too asset- 
anemic to continue solo, Moone and 
cohorts sold out (for $250,000) to 
Clinton Industries, third largest U.S. 
corn products producer. Moone went 
along to manage Teddy for moniker- 
modified Clinton Foods, with steady in- 
fusions of Clinton cash hypoed Snow 
Crop into $56 million sales. 

By last month, however, enterprising 
Jack Moone had grown restive with 
Teddy Snow Crop’s smooth skating 
(Number 1 in citrus sales last year, 
runner-up—to Birds Eye—in frozen 
vegetables). 

Choosing himself a fresh patch of 
thin ice, Juicy Jack kissed off Clinton, 
announced he had been Sunkist. New 
kissing-mate: California’s 14,500-mem- 
ber Fruit Growers Exchange (decided 
at last to break Florida growers 
stranglehold. on the $125-million frozen 
orange juice industry—85% Dixiecrat). 
The deal: for Sunkist, Moone’s execu- 
tive-owned Marketers, Inc., manned by 
three other top Snow Crop alumni, will 
market a complete line of frozen citrus 
juices (orange, grapefruit, lemon, lem- 
onade and blends). Before year’s end, 
Moone hopes: to have angled Sunkist 
squeezes into the U.S.’ 40 top markets, 
will spend a cool $1 million of Sunkist 
money on advertising the try. 

Some doubted whether even Juicy 
Jack could turn the trick. Pointing out 
high freight tariffs to big Eastern mat- 
kets and heavy irrigation expense, 
skeptics noted that even California 
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packers admit it costs them 14¢ to fill 
a 6-ounce juice can v. 8¢ for the Flor- 
ida competition. 

Even chillier boding: for last year 
most Florida packers wound up in the 
red, with slim chance seen of improve- 
ment this year. John Fox, big squeeze 
of Bing Crosby's Minute Maid (only 
Big 3 juicer to itemize citrus profits), 
admits to a nominal $7,000 deficit in 
’50, doesn’t stretch his neck out far 
on this year’s industry outlook. 

Sunkist growers, however, hurt by 
the deep inroads Florida concentrates 
have made in their fresh fruit sales 
(25% since *46), say they are willing 
to forego near-term profits to re-estab- 
lish themselves on fighting footing. If 
anyone could put them there, Jack 
Moone seemed the man to do it. 


HAPPY MARRIAGE 


ONE MARRIAGE of youth with age that 
didn’t cause a parental fuss was the 
recent acquisition by 41-year old Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. of 
hoary Innis, Speiden Co. (founded 
1816). On the contrary, stockholders 
of the $63 million IM&C okayed the 
transaction by approving the issuance 
and exchange of 76,648 shares of Inter- 
national stock (recent price, 32). 

Though ancient, highly profitable 
Innis, Speiden shows no hardening of 
its financial arteries. Its purchase gave 
International president Louis Ware the 
favorable entry he long wanted in the 
field of potash chemicals. A big potash 
producer (about 20% of national total), 
International had been poking into the 
potentialities of making chemicals from 
this fundamental raw material. Innis, 
Speiden, a maker of caustic potash, 
chlorine, etc., will widen International’s 
activities on the strictly chemical side, 
will lessen its dependence upon mixed 
fertilizer (about one-third of its busi- 
ness). 

Ware has been diversifying Interna- 
tional’s product lines ever since he was 
called upon to revitalize the ailing com- 
pany back in 1989. It hadn’t paid a 
dividend on its common since 1923, 
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INTL. MIN. & CHEM. MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical, Davison, 
Tennessee Corp., and Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical. Solid line shows Interna- 
tional yearly market mid-points. 
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owed $75 million arrearage on its pre- 
ferred, and was running a poor third in 
the fertilizer race to American Agricul- 
tural Chemical and Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical. With a deft touch acquired 
from his previous regeneration of run- 
down United Electric Coal, surgeon 
Ware hacked away at the rickety struc- 
ture, improved, expanded and diversi- 
fied International. By 1943 (with an 
assist from War II) the company 
bounced off its sick bed, has remained 
healthy ever since. In that short space 
of time he doubled sales to $22 mil- 
lion, hiked income from a measly $195,- 
000 to $2,075,000. Since 1945, large 
additions to facilities, heavy exports, 
and new products have kept profits 
high. Earnings for the year ending 
June 80, 1951, says Ware, will be 
about $3.00 per share on the 2 million 
shares outstanding, slightly higher 
than fiscal 1950’s $5,780,000. 

Expansion emphasis of late has been 
upon phosphates and potash, with 
Ware sinking about $20 million in the 
last three years on mines and refineries. 
Basic idea: to build a business based 
upon chemicals made from its funda- 
mental raw materials. (One objective 
of a new phosphate plant now a-build- 
ing in Florida is the recovery of uran- 
ium as a byproduct). The company is 
also the biggest producer of glutamic 
acid, most of which now goes into its 
increasingly popular food seasoning, 
AcCent. International hopes that other 
items based on this acid will push it 
into the lush pharmaceutical field. 

About $1 million a year is now being 
funnelled into reseach—10 years ago 
there was no research—and a million 
dollar center is now being built in 
north suburban Chicago to concentrate 
scattered activities in nutrition, pharma- 
ceuticals, ore benefication and organic 
chemistry. 

Well pleased with Ware’s work, 
stockholders have just approved an in- 
crease in company shares to 2,500,000, 
also authorized a stock option plan for 
officers and key employees. With sales 
of phosphate and potash practically 
sold ahead for a year, International 
is laying out another $4 million for 
further expansion this year to con- 
tinue Ware's policy of “growth along 
basic lines.” 


ECONOMICAL EDDIE 


THE MORNING after smiling Eddie Rick- 
enbacker unveiled Eastern Air Lines’ 
biggest-in-aviation-history $100 million 
re-equipment plan last month, front 
pages prematurely ushered in civilian 
jet transport. Reported the dailies: 
EAL’s conventionally-engined new fleet 
—80 Lockheed Super Constellations, 60 
Martin 4-0-4’s—due for delivery start- 
ing next month, will convert to turbo- 
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props when the military releases them 
to civilians, might get jets in eight to 
ten years. 

Far jettier was Rickenbacker’s quiet 
disclosure that by 1956 (three years 
after final delivery) he should wind up 
the replacement program owning the 
ships outright. And with $25 to $30 
million in cash even if EAL makes no 
profit during the last three years. To 
bolster his story, economical Eddie an- 
nounced Lockheed and Martin have al- 
ready pocketed $25 million in advance 
of delivery. 

Eastern’s money magic got underway 
in low-interest 1950 when Rickenback- 
er lined up a $30 million bank loan at 
2% to 24%, promising repayment in four 
years. (Had farseeing Rick waited until 
planemakers could deliver, he would 
have paid 2%% to 34% at today’s rates.) 
More money—$42.5 million—will come 
from depreciation accruals, while 1951-3 
earnings plus cash in hand—$47 mil- 
lion—will easily foot the bill without 
further borrowing. Said he: “no change 
is expected in EAL’s dividend policy” 
(50¢ in 1950). 

By replacing most of Eastern’s old 
fleet with 90 bigger, faster planes, Rick- 
enbacker will add 10 units, getting 
175% of March 1950 carrying capacity. 
With bigger payloads, EAL hopes to 
gross $105 million in 1951, $180 mil- 
lion in 1952, $160 million in 1958, if 
present trends continue. 1950 revenues 
were $78.5 million. 

By virtue of government-manufactur- 
er-Eastern negotiations, Rickenbacker’s 
fleet will get defense priority delivery. 
He does not expect turbo-props (pro- 
pellers driven by jet engines) for at 
least three, more likely five years, un- 
less international tensions relax radic- 
ally. Jet propulsion will never be eco- 
nomical for short hops, says Eddie, but 
when it’s ready for distance flights, 
Eastern’s new Connies will have it. If 
war comes and Washington comman- 
deers all four-engined planes for mili- 
tary use, canny Captain Eddie will 
keep right on serving East Coast cities 
with his twin-engined Martin 4-0-4’s 
intact. 
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EASTERN’S MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of American, 
United, TWA, and Pan American air- 
lines. Solid line shows Eastern Airlines 
yearly market mid-points. 











NEW IDEAS 








Garlic Trouble? 


“Ouch!” crys the spaghetti gobbler 
as he bites into a big hunk of prac- 
tically raw garlic. Paisan, your “hot” 
days are drawing to an end. An easy- 
to-operate garlic grinder is here to 
gnash your garlic into a creamy paste 
that blends—not offends—your meat 
balls and spaghetti. Squeeze the alum- 
inum press with your right hand and 
shake well over the dish, be it steak, 
ravioli, or spaghetti. No more lumps, 
hunks, or chunks. Also works with 
mints and onions. (Northmore’s, High- 
land Park, Ill.) 


Shavin’s Believin’ 


You probably wouldn’t have believed 
it if you hadn’t read it here: an electric 
razor blade sharpener which, according 
to the inventor, obtains 100 plus per- 
fect shaves from one double-edge 
blade. The President of a tool produc- 
ing company got the idea because: 
“.. . discarding a blade after just a few 
shaves always seemed foolish to me. I 
felt something could be done about it, 
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H ONE-HAND TACKERS 
and STAPLERS:=- 

WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceil- 
ing tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, 
line boxes for shipment, gaskets in re- 
frigerators—or assemble units in pro- | 
duction — the Hansen Tacker answers | 
your problem. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast 
as you grip—Hansen drives two- 
pointed or single-leg tackpoints, 
straight in or clinched—in staple 
lengths up to ¥,”’. 

SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 
84 to 140 staples per loading. 
Reloads instantly. Catch on back 
of unit holds spring for quick 
reloading. No back-tracking for 
tacks. 

SAVES MATERIALS. No 
wasted staples or tacks to step 
on or swallow. Every staple 
driven evenly, efficiently. No 
marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation 
and its ability to do 100! tacking and 
fastening jobs. Put it to work for 
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so I did it.” The result, the Dremel 
Sharpener, gives the average blade a 
professional barber type of honing- 
stropping treatment in a matter of 15 
to 20 seconds. (The resourceful in- 
ventor tested the sharpener by using 
one blade for about 6 months.) More 
claims by Dremel: oil-less bearings; 
motor operates on 110-120 volt AC- 
DC; all-plastic housing of high tensile 
strength, rubber covered cord and plug. 
Size is 2%” x 3%” x 3%”—weighs only 
1 lb. (Dremel Mfg. Co., 2439-18th St., 


Racine, Wisconsin—cut below left.) 
















Gosh! 


Manufacturer’s boast: “For the first 
time it is possible to test plugs and coils 
without removing them from the car.” 
WorkRite Plug and Coil Tester makes 
this boast with a portable Tester weigh- 
ing only 1% pounds. A possible boon 
to gas stations, garages, car dealers, 
fleet operators who will use the Tester 
as a merchandising tool (customers 
can be shown and can easily under- 
stand the diagnosis). Also handy for 
putting finishing touches on a motor 
tuneup. Needs no outside source of 
energy. (WorkRite Products Co., Dept. 
P, Glendale, Calif.—cut above right.) 





Let there be Light 


No more groping—poking—or stab- 
bing in the dark for phone numbers. 
“Glo-Dile” shines right through the 
inky blackness, shows off its letters and 
numbers though the phone be in a 
closet. This luminous telephone dial is 
made of two plastic halves, quickly 
locks in place between the dial rotary 
and the dial face of any standard dial 
phone. Guaranteed not to drop off even 
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if the phone is accidentally kicked to 
the floor. This numerical “stand-out” 
is handy during blackouts, blown fuses 
and in sick room, hospitals, mines. 
(Glo-Dile Co., 216 N. Cordova St., 
Burbank, Calif.) 































































Going Up 

The traditional American hod-carrier 
may be bumped up to the second story 
by the development of a new light- 
weight Brik-Toter conveyor designed to 
accelerate and ease the process of ele- 
vating bricks, cinder blocks and other 
building materials. Powered by gaso- 
line or electricity the Brik-Toter is 20 
feet long, 14% inches wide weighs $85 
pounds and can handle a load of 
1,200 pounds. Two conveyors may 
be linked together by a connector as- 
sembly to allow materials to be raised 
two levels. (Mar-Rail Conveyor Co., 
560 York Ave., Pawtucket, R. I.) 





Nifty Lifter 

Here’s the “Working Height Lifter.” 
Called an item of positioning equip- 
ment, operator's little helper “sees” that 
work is kept at right height, thus sav- 
ing time and reducing operator fatigue 
and injury. Lifting, stopping, lowering 
of load are controlled by remote pedal 
switches which can be conveniently lo- 
cated being mounted on a single steel 
plate at end of 15-foot rubber elec 
rical cord. The “Lifter” is made ip 
4,000 lb. capacity, 42” lifting height, 
72” overall height in platform lengths 
of 36” to 54” and widths of 32” or 38” 
(inside dimensions). Plunks directly on 
floor, can be plugged into any old light 
socket. (Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
194 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass.) 
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ANSWERS TO “ECONOMIC EDUCATION” 


QUESTIONS ON PAGE 19 


1. A customer will buy once, but nev- 
er twice if the product isn’t priced right 
or isn’t worthy of the advertising given it. 

2. A good salesman cannot sell a poor 
product of inconsistent quality. It takes 
good people to turn out good products. 

8. Management is primarily concerned 
with meeting competition and making 
sure enough money comes in to pay all 
the bills to take care of wages, suppliers, 
replacement of equipment, and taxes. It 
is only after all the bills are paid that 
management is concerned with how much 
the stockholder will get. 

4, Government referees the rules of the 
business. Anti-trust laws, police and fire 
protection, patent laws, and other services 
are received for the taxes business pays. 

5. The highly mechanized automobile 
manufacturing business has provided more 
jobs than the less mechanized carriage 
manufacturing business ever did, for ex- 
ample. Better machines have increased 
productivity, making more products avail- 
able to more people, increasing business 
which has increased employment. 

6. In our competitive system customers 
determine the price of a product. If the 
price is too high, customers will buy com- 
peting or substitute products. This will cut 
into the profits of a company whose prod- 
ucts are priced too high. Profits depend 
on keeping the customer buying your 
products. 

7. This is true in many cases. 

8. A company doesn’t want layoffs, be- 
cause it loses production and may lose 
valuable employees in the time of layoff. 
Rent and money tied up in machines re- 
main constant during layoff, while fewer 
products are being made and sold to pay 
these overhead items. 

9. The company that has reduced wages 
is in a poorer position to attract good em- 
ployees. Often an efficient company may 
have the highest wages in its industry, 
while having the lowest prices. 

10. Yes. Government is still a govern- 
ment elected by the people. Its decisions 
are all supposed to be for the good of the 
majority. If the majority disagrees with 
this, it can elect a new government. 

ll. The customer by his votes for a 
company product determines the size of 
a business. 

12. As customers and taxpayers, we pay 
twice for subsidized farm products. This 
increases our food bill. Subsidies also con- 
tribute to inefficiency in the raising of 
more food than is necessary. They restrain 
shifting from one product. Farmers pro- 
duce according to subsidies not according 
to what people want. 

13. Not in themselves. In the last war 
wages were high, but there were many 
things that could not be bought which 
would have contributed to a higher stand- 
ard of living. The only way to raise the 
standard of living is to make more prod- 
ucts. Twenty years ago a million dollars 
could not have bought a television set. 

14. Business becomes big because 
through efficiency it can attract more cus- 
tomers to its products by giving better 
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values to the customers, When customers 
don’t buy from your competitors, they put 
competitors out of business. 

15. Prices follow a leveling process. If 
competitors put prices down, then each 
company is forced to put its prices down. 
If competitors put prices up, others may 
follow if customers keep buying. 

16. Statistics show U. S. Steel competes 
with 200 companies. U. S. Steel has had 
less of the market year after year. 

17. Whatever is done in socialist Eng- 
land must be paid for by the people—and 
it usually costs them more. To set up its 
medical program, the British government 
had all individual taxes increased substan- 
tially. Records show no significant increase 
in health standards in England. 

18. No. The dividend last year was 
somewhat higher than the preceding 18 
years, but no more than a fair return to 
stockholders would justify, and consider- 
ably less than the increase that has taken 
place in wages over the same period. 

19. They are not really bills but divi- 
dends are necessary if a company ever 
needs to raise money through sale of stock. 

20. Closed shops do limit the right to 
a job of one’s own choice. However, that 
can be taken as a condition of doing that 
sort of work, and knowing the condition, 
one does not have to go into work that 
is limited by closed shop situations. 

21. If profits were limited, high risk 
businesses would have a difficult time in 
securing operating capital. Limits on prof- 
its make it hard to provide a cushion in 
good years for bad years. 

22. Kaiser went into the car business. 
Nash and Studebaker have gone into pro- 
duction of a car which competes with 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth. It is prob- 
able that we would all have to pay higher 
prices for cars if there were many small 
companies turning out cars, which was 
the case 40 years ago. 

23. Since business never knows how 
much product customers will buy, they 
never know their income out of which 
wages must be paid. If incomes can’t be 
guaranteed, then neither can wages. 

24. Growth and expansion and develop- 
ment of new business is definitely slowed 
down when excess profits are taxed at a 
high rate. People are not willing to risk 
their savings if the chance for good prof- 
its is taken away through taxation. 

25. Since the use of mechanical energy 
is only one factor in increasing produc- 
tivity, production can be increased through 
better methods, new inventions, better raw 
materials, and in many other ways. 

26. Business as a whole is trying to 
iron out peaks and valleys of production 
and distribution. One of the reasons be- 
hind the formation of General Foods was 
to iron out some of the cycles and de- 
pression in the food business. 

27. The main point here is that in our 
country the government remains as an im- 
partial referee, a third party which re- 
mains in its role as the protector of the 
rights of the people. When government 
owns business, then there is no third party. 
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BOOKLETS 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept.,Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


998. CaprraL REQUIREMENTS AND PRO- 
puctiviry. The president of a big steel 
corporation looks sharply at his booming 
industry and comes up with a number of 
fears for the future. He writes of the 
necessity for adjusting selling prices in 
accordance with new expenditures; urges 
record production in order to pay for ex- 
pansion; tells management how to show 
the employee “what is in it for him.” (12 
pages). 


999. How To PREPARE YOUR PLANT FOR 
Atomic Atracx. Geared to industrial man- 
agement and safety personnel, here is a 
simple, straightforward examination of the 
Bomb. Reviewed by the AEC, it directs 
management how to organize personnel 
for coping with disaster and recommends 
ways for strengthening buildings and sus- 
taining output in face of an attack. (80 
pages). 


1. THe Pumosorny oF REHABILITATION. 
A medical man insists that every citizen 


should be “doing,” not stagnating; that all . © 


should be independent, no one leaning. He 
points out the need for giving work to the 
handicapped, for helping the 65ers and 
over to become producers again. (8 
pages). 


2. In SeaRcH OF FREEDOM. Stop this 
headlong rush toward collectivism, storms 
a steel magnate. Attacks special privileges 
for labor, management, any group; cam- 
paigns for a progressive repeal of many 
existing socialistic laws. Two corroding 
evils: 1) wage and price controls which 
will eventually lead to a black market; 
2) growing failure on part of politicians 
to distinguish between what is morally 
right and what is politically expedient. (19 
pages). 


3. Livinc UNperR Price Controis. A 
lifelong retailer airs his views on price 
controls. Specific suggestions: no “controls 
for control’s sake;” should be temporary 
and continually reviewed; must reflect cur- 
rent costs; must allow a margin for profit. 
Deplores America’s refusal to adopt the 
Baruch Plan which would have achieved 
what controls are not. (9 pages). 


4. Opentnc An Account. A leading 
Wall Street brokerage defines Market 
terms and operations. Included: margin 
accounts, stop orders, trading on the “long 
side,” odd lots transactions. The potential 
investor is shown a close-up of what he 
may encounter on the stock exchange and 
what he should do about it. (26 pages). 
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Again, as before Pearl 
Harbor, Reynolds was 
first in publicly proclaim- 
ing with this advertise- 
ment: “America needs 
more aluminum!” 
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From The New York Times ‘ 


OCTOBER 
1950 
National Security Re- 


sources Board and alu- 
minum producers meet to 


plan expansion. 


From The New York Times © 


NOVEMBER © 
19750 


First expansion agreement 
announced...Reynolds to 
add 100,000 tons of new 





capacity. 
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Reynolds is proud to announce the 
first new aluminum capacity actually 
completed and in production under 
the current expansion program... 
50,000,000 Ibs. a year additional now 
pouring from the new facilities at 
Jones Mills, Arkansas, and Troutdale, 
Oregon. 

This first increase goes only a small 
way toward the rapid increase in de- 
mand. Military uses multiply as dra- 
matically as civilian uses... planes, 
rocket tubes, pontoon bridges, PT 
boats, thousands of vital parts for 
tanks and trucks, miles of foil to pro- 
tect food and medical supplies. But 
more aluminum is on the way. Con- 
struction proceeds apace on Reynolds 
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great new plant in San Patricio 
County, near Corpus Christi, Texas 
... to produce 150,000,000 Ibs. a year, 
privately financed. And further new 
capacity is being built by other alu- 
minum companies. 

This is a symbol of action in a 
vital U. S. program designed to meet 
civilian as well as military needs. We 
all face the double job of fighting 
shortages and inflation while we fight 
aggression. Reynolds will continue to 
work at that double job full time, 
full speed. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Executive Offices, Richmond 19, Va. 
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REYNOLDS IS FIRST 
WITH NEW ALUMINUM 
CAPACITY IN PRODUCTION 
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The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds 
Metals Company—a historic chapter in the company's 32 
years of continuing growth. 
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Investigating Outlook 


in Britain 


En Route To Europe.—Before this reaches sub- Meanwhile the cost of living trends upwards. 
scribers, the writer will have arrived in Britain on While publicized grousing is more or less re- 
a tour of investigation. strained, private letters received by this writer 


-—— from Britain bristle with complaints over day-to- 
day hardships in eking out sustenance. House- 
wives bear the sorest burdens. 


THE HIGHEST-UPS in Britain are somewhat down- 
cast over the country’s social-economic, financial 


prospects. 

Perhaps because he is among the best-informed, Britons Gambling Tremendously 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell is one 
of the most pessimistic prophets. He frankly de- Notwithstanding widespread complaints of dif- 
clares that he expects “a period of increasing dif- ficulty nn making ends mae, the startling fact 1s 
ficulty,” that unless Britain can substantially in- that Britons are indulging in gambling on a gigan- 
crease goods suitable for export, “the situation will tic scale. Perhaps their financial straits incite them 
look very serious.” to indulge in taking long chances. 

Britain’s gold and dollar reserves are dwindling Imagine this: Gambling (which is legal) has 
disconcertingly. been raging to the staggering total of approxi- 

One momentous factor: Whereas prices of British mately $1,000,000,000 a year, equal to $20 for 
imports recently rose 42% above the 1950 average, every man, woman and child in the United King- 
her export prices rose only 18%. ° dom. Seventy-five per cent of all Britons over 16 

Moreover, partly because of stock piling, her habitually bet on horses, dogs, football “pools, 
imports have risen twice as much as her exports. lotteries. On the historic English Derby Day, no 


The gap between Britain’s visible export sales and fewer than half of Britain’s men and one-third of 


her purchases abroad in the first five months of her women place bets. Te . 
this year exceeded £400,000,000, contrasted with , On my frequent visits to Britain, especially in 
only £ 145,000,000 for the same period last year.  Tecent years, I have been shocked by the uncon- 
: John Bull’s imports have been increasing some- scionable attention paid by rank and file workers 
what more than exports. to gambling, to betting on anything and every- 
thing offering chances of gain. In Glasgow, for 
example, workmen—and women—emerging from 
industrial plants for lunch rush excitedly to obtain 
“If Americans think they are having a difficult the latest newspapers furnishing the greatest 
time making guns and butter they should pause amount of horse-racing and other gambling news. 
to contemplate the massive troubles of our British 
friends,” observes the New York Times editorially. 
. . « “The people, as always, are cheerfully sub- ° 
mitting to a degree of austerity and a level of One thing I am particularly interested in trying 


Britain Has Grave Troubles 


An Election Coming? 





2 taxation that continue’to earn the admiration of to find out is whether a Parliamentary Election is 
the free world. There is no present danger of an likely within the next few months. 
economic collapse comparable to those of 1947 My own feeling is that, when the next show- 


and 1949, even though there is a threat of one if down comes, Attlee’s Socialistic Government will 
7 today’s trends continue. ... Since the Anglo-Amer- _ be ousted. 


ican alliance is the keystone to world democratic I plan to send regular reports for this page 
security, Americans have special reasons to hope during my stay abroad. 
that these difficulties will be safely overcome.” —B. C. Forses. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by KENNETH WARD 





Market keynote: selectivity 


Topay the stock market is standing in 
the high area of a two year bull market 
and investors who have been enthusi- 
astic on the future outlook for stock 
prices based on earlier conditions and 
deductions may well pause and reap- 
praise the market against a changed 
economic background. This back- 
ground has probably carried many 
stocks to levels which represent rather 
full values, and the time is approaching 
when we should act with the idea of 


capturing profits in many of these 
issues, and at the same time consider 
others for purchase. 

During this two year bull market 
period from the low in June 1949 at 
approximately 160 D.J. most stocks 
have advanced substantially although 
the percentage of increase has varied 
greatly. Some stocks within groups such 
as the oils, rubbers, chemicals, steels, 
textiles and papers have risen as much 
as 150% or more, while others such as 



















can aftord. 


earnings. 







RETIREMENT PLANS 


Many executives postpone considering employee 
retirement programs, because in the nature of their 
business, company earnings fluctuate too widely. 


It is true that companies in this position may 
not wish to assume fixed commitments sufficient 
for adequate pension coverage. However, there are 
retirement programs which offer satistactory solu- 
tions and which these companies may feel they 


Upon request and without obligation, we will be 
pleased to explain how we have solved pension 
plan problems for businesses with “up and down” 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COM PANY 
Founded 1824 


Pension Trust Division 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK (15) 


19 conveniently located banking offices 
in Greater New York 
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the tobaccos and moving picture shares 
have actually showed a slight decline 
during the same period of time. 

An investor making his market com- 
mitments solely on estimated value 
based on earnings is often misled and 
eventually disillusioned. To illustrate 
this point more clearly, we find that 
Standard Oil of Indiana was selling at 
87 in 1949 or about four times 1948 
earnings of $9.16, and yet today it is 
selling at approximately 65 or eight 
times 1950 earnings which declined to 
$8.09. Phelps Dodge earned $9.65 in 
1948, yet the stock rallied in price 
from a low of 36% to a high of 69 this 
year despite a drop in 1950 earnings 
to $7.91 a share. Yet another example 
is in J. C. Penney whose earnings 
dropped from $5.80 in 1948 to $5.46 
in 1950, while the stock rallied from 
43 to 74 over two year span. On the 
other hand, Reynolds Tobacco, a high 
quality investment issue is selling two 
points below the low point in the 
market in June 1949 while earnings for 
1950 were 14% ahead of 1948. Also 
Loew’s increased its earnings by 50¢ 
a share during this same period of time 
and yet the stock is selling a point be- 
low the 1949 low. 

The point of these few brief illustra- 
tions is to show that the price of a stock 
does not necessarily follow earnings, 
but is also influenced by the under- 
lying attitude on the part of the in- 
vesting public which continually 
changes its evaluation of profits, rating 
earnings higher in some industries and 
lower in others. 

Those stocks which enjoy market 
popularity today have many valid rea- 
sons for doing so. The two most im- 
portant factors are the current near 
record earnings with a high percentage 
of these earnings being paid out in 
dividends, and secondly the generally 
accepted belief that some degree of 
inflation is frozen into our economy. 

While it is impossible to predict 
the outcome of the present international 
tension, the market analyst at times 
like this would do well to turn his at- 
tention to the past behavior of stocks, 
for it is not what is said about a stock, 
but what is done in the market place 
that can provide some highly valuable 
clues to future action. In general, in 
studying the technical market action 
of stocks with the aid of charts, it is 
usually true that prolonged narrow 
fluctuation at a low price level on 
relatively. light volume indicates accu- 
mulation by informed interests and por- 
tends an eventual upward move. This 
was clearly the case in respect to the 
oils, chemicals, steels, papers, rails, tex- 
tiles, rubbers and metals, in the spring 
of 1949. Similarly, where further price 
increases do not appear to follow rela- 
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tively heavy volume in a high price 
zone, warning signals of distribution 
are flying regardless of the excellent 
earnings, dividends and _ inflationary 
aspects of the present-day economy. 
This appears to be the technical pat- 
tern today, especially in the case of 
most of the oils, steels, coppers, papers, 
rubbers and many chemical stocks. 
Those considering common stocks for 
investment today, or at any time for 
that matter, must never forget price, 
for if investment principles require em- 
phasis on preservation of capital, the 
investor must be careful not only to 
select statistically acceptable stocks but 
to pay a reasonable investment price, 
and also to sell at various times. 

In attempting to gauge stock market 
prospects for the period ahead, it 
would appear that business and overall 
earnings should be relatively well 
maintained during the balance of the 
year. However, peace in Korea will un- 
doubtedly take some of the urgency out 
of the armament program and when 
this occurs, it seems quite unlikely that 
many of the higher priced popular in- 
vestment stocks will continue to stay 
up in this present high area. Therefore, 
it is my opinion that from this general 
top area between 255 and a possible 
new high by a small margin that the 
Dow Jones averages are likely to ex- 
perience an intermediate decline to at 
least the 220-225 level and possibly a 
little lower sometime during the fall 
or winter months. 

On the other hand, two groups of 
stocks for selective purchase at today’s 
prices are the leading issues in the 
utility and tobacco groups that have 
not participated to any great extent in 
this two year bull market. In addition 
I favor the following ten individuals 
stocks in diversified lines that will tend 
to resist further market declines and 
that appear in a technically strong posi- 
tion to reach higher levels. 


Radio Corporation 21 
Oliver Farm 28 
Paramount Pictures 23 
American Steel Fdrys. 32 


Air Reduction 27 
Sterling Drug 42 
Certain-teed Products 16 
Eastern Airlines 20 
Associated Dry Goods 20 
Ferro Corp. 28 


Mr. Ward, who is with Hayden Stone & 
Co., is writing “Investment Pointers” while 
Mr. Goodman is vacationing. 








In the July 15th article, assets of Leh- 
man Corporation were reported as $70 mil- 
; correct figure is $118 million—Ed. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


August 1, 1951 
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ACF Reports for the Fiscal Year 
ending April 30, 1951 


American Car and Foundry Company’s 52nd Annual Report covering the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1951 shows a net profit after taxes of $2,675,914. 
These earnings are equivalent to $1.08 per share on the common stock after 
payment of the fu!l dividend of $7.00 per share upon the outstanding preferred 
stock. In the previous fiscal year net income after taxes was $436,193. 


The company’s consolidated balance sheet as of April 30, 1951 showed total 
current assets of $81,247,368, versus total current liabilities of $34,673,437. This 
compares with total current assets of $58,550,413 and total current liabilities of 


$14,947,610 at the 1950 year end. 


Consolidated net sales for the latest fiscal year were $119,657,304, and com- 
pare with sales of $147,470,154 for the year ended April 30, 1950. 


In reviewing highlights of the past year, and looking toward the future, 
John E. Rovensky, chairman, said: 

“We enter the new year with a substantial backlog totaling approximately 
340 million dollars on Juné Ist. Included in this figure are orders for approxi- 
mately 170 million dollars in railroad equipment—the balance being war orders, 
carburetors and miscellaneous business. 


“The earning prospects of the company appear to be quite favorable. Our 
large backlog of business has been taken on a satisfactory basis and so long 
as present conditions continue, our earnings should be very satisfactory indeed. 
While the present outlook contains no indication which would substantially mar 
this pleasant prospect, we must bear in mind that in times as disturbed as 
these, the situation can change overnight, either for the better oc for the worse. 
Therefore, the foregoing favorable forecast must be re-examined from time to 
time in light of events as they develop. 


“During the past year we completed the closing of our Chicago and Madison 
(Illinois) plants and these are now on the market for sale. Wilmington, 
Delaware has also been discontinued as a car building plant. These moves have 
resulted in a substantial reduction in our overhead expenses and when these 
plants are sold will bring in additional capital which can be used in our busi- 
ness. As has been stated in our previous reports, one of the most important 
factors that aggravated our feast and famine periods was the expense of 
carrying closed plants at times when our business volume was low. 


“Our remaining plants,” Mr. Rovensky added, “are adequate to do all 
the profitable business which the future seems to promise and closing down the 
surplus plants will stop the drain which our going plants have had to bear 
in all but the best years. 


“The Carter Carburetor Corporation (a 100% owned subsidiary of our 
Company) continued during the year to hold its position as the largest 
carburetor producer in the world. It contributed materially toward our earnings. 
The carburetor business requires continuous research and the invention not only 
of new and improved carburetors and other products but also the invention and 
development of manufacturing processes and special machine tools to make 
such products. A large part of the machinery in use at the Carter plants is of 
their own design and manufacture and is continually in process of improvement. 
There is nothing static about this business as is well known to all who have 
anything to do with the automotive industry. 


“During the past two years Carter has introduced a new automobile fuel 
pump to the automotive trade. This pump met with excellent reception and is 
fast becoming an important factor in our business. Sales in this new line during 
the past year were approximately 350% greater than the previous year and 
are expected to continue to grow in response to an aggressive sales promotion 
campaign. 

“As our shareholders may recall, Carter was one of the largest producers 
of fuses (used by the Army and Navy) during the last war. They have now again 
received a substantial order for fuses and the volume of production will, of 
course, depend upon the future turn of world events. Should events be such 
that they are compelled (as they were in the last war) to utilize all their 
facilities for the manufacture of fuses it will doubtless also be at a time when 
the production of automotive products is cut down by reason of defense require- 
ments. Thus, the outlook for a full utilization of Carter’s facilities seems to 
be quite good. 

“Shippers’ Car Line Corporation’s business consists of the ownership of 
tank cars and other cars of various sizes and construction which it leases to 
many of the largest and strongest corporations for the transportation of chemicals, 
vegetable oils, liquefied gas and to a minor extent petroleum products. It has 
been a steady and substantial contributor to our earnings. It has expanded its 
business materially during the past five years. Its ownership of tank and other 
cars has grown from 8,332 in 1947 to 10,515 in 1951. 

“Present plans contemplate further increasing the fleet by about 1,000 cars 
during the present fiscal year as the demand for leases of cars from chemical, 
vegetable oil and other sources continues quite active and on a profitable basis. 


“Our Valve Division with its plant in Detroit has sales representatives 
throughout the southwest oil country and in many other sections where valves 
are sold for various purposes. This division which was begun in an experimental 
way only a few years ago has now grown to the dimension of a substantial 
earner. The outlook here, too, warrants the expectation that it will give good 
account of itself during the coming year. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
June 28, 1951 














DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. « « but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 569 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years .. . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary .. . rang« 
from 1% all the way up to nearly 15%. 
But on the average, you could expect 6.6% 
on money invested in these securities. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 569 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 569 stocks with 

recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 
. And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department SD-61 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, PENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


A PROCEDURE 
FOR CONSISTENT MONEY- 
MAKING IN STOCKS 


People from coast to coast are burying Curtiss 
Dahl’s new book “Consistent Profits In The 
Stock Market.” Presents simple procedure devel- 
oped by years of research that assures you ex- 
ceptional profits year after year. Only fifteen 
minutes required each week to assemble data. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet for procedure 
and proof. 


TRI-STATE OFFSET COMPANY 
817-K Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 50 
A dividend of 62% cents 


per share has been declared 


on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 12, 
1951 to stockholders of rec- 
at the close of business 
on August 31, 1951. 
H. B. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Deteck July 19, 1951. 




















MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


What is happening to inflation? 


AN INTERESTING friend has just re- 
turned home to India after two years 
in the United States. He is an observ- 
ing, alert and well-educated person. 
While here, he studied at two great 
universities, worked for a big construc- 
tion company as an engineer, and 
travelled widely. Just before he re- 
turned to the Orient, I asked him his 
impressions. He said three things stood 
out: (1) that all Americans work amaz- 
ingly hard, (2) that by Oriental stand- 
ards they are a spiritual and an ex- 
ceedingly ethical people, and (3) that 
they “do wonderful things with credit.” 

Truly we have been “doing wonder- 
ful things with credit.” Cheap and 
plentiful money, purposefully provided, 
has given us a boom in washing ma- 
chines, radios, television sets, refrigera- 
tors, automobiles, new homes and new 
industrial plants. Cheap and plentiful 
money has been the mainspring of 
prosperity, and the origin of price in- 
flation. Anything that tends to reduce 


the supply of money and increase its . 


cost to the borrower, therefore, is de- 
flationary. 

Prices for many basic commodities 
have declined considerably from their 
peaks, scarcities (except in the case of 
metals) largely have disappeared, re- 
tailers are cutting prices, and the cost 
of living no longer is rising. Perhaps it 
is just a lull. Possibly the political pres- 
sure from minority groups (from people 
who inevitably are “hurt”) will cause 
a gradual reversal of policy. But for 
the time being (at least) inflation has 
faded as a major economic force. And 
the less inflationary trend is not con- 
fined to the U. S.; it is quite world- 
wide. 

It seems unwise to count on this 
magic word “inflation” as a dynamic 
direct or indirect stock market or busi- 
ness force over the near term. Why? 
Because inflation is not being fed, and 
will not be fed, on such a rich diet of 
additional credit. Because inflation 
thrives on scarcities which full produc- 
tion has tended to overcome. Because 
the public bought freely for almost a 
year after Korea and anticipated many 
of its needs. Because World War III 
looks like less of “a sure thing.” Be- 
cause the statesmen of the world are 
scared to death of inflation, and know 
that it is a fighting word with the 
voters. 

So don’t count on fear of inflation 
to be a dynamic stock market force 
over the near-term. It may come back. 


34 


War would bring it back. So would 
the miseries of a real depression. We 
may, however, avoid both. Neither one 
is inevitable. 

You may object that recent defla- 
tionary policies soon will be reversed. 
That’s possible. It is possible, too, that 
the credit authorities might bungle the 
reversal, or find they have set in mo- 
tion forces that can’t be completely 
arrested. At any rate, this inflation 
thing at the moment is behind the 
eight-ball. If you have any stock mar- 
ket chestnuts in the fire, count on 
something other than inflation to help 
you pull them out. 

Does all this mean that we are in 
for a big bear market? I do not think 
so. It may mean periodic hesitation, 
more irregularity, a more two-sided 
market, and some decline in the aver- 
ages; but it does not mean another 
1920, or another 1929, or another 
1938, and probably not even another 
1946. 

It happens that the storm center of 
this inflation is not in the stock market 
(as it was in 1929) but in other things. 
Stocks never have been very high this 
time, especially in relation to bonds, 
to real estate, to earnings, to dividends 
and (above all) to the value of physi- 
cal assets represented. Indeed, so far 
as credit inflation is concerned, there 
has been none of it in the current stock 
market. 

I have been guessing that this is 
neither a bull market nor a bear mar- 
ket but a selective market. I still like 
that diagnosis. I am not telling my 
clients to sell everything. I am telling 
them to “grade up” their portfolios, 
and to avoid trying to be too smart. 

The more experienced I become, the 
less I like to generalize about the mar- 
ket and the more f£ like to talk about 
individual issues. When I talk about in- 
dividual issues, however, I am apt to 
be misunderstood. Some well-intending 
people seem to think that when I say 
anything about a stock I am recom- 
mending its purchase for an immediate 
rise in price. Actually, all I can do is 
to try to identify values; I can’t tell 
whether values are going to be re 
flected in price or not, because I don't 
know. In the long run, values usually 
do find reflection in price; and some 
times they do in the short run. It all 
depends on whether (or when) values 
are recognized. Some stocks remai? 
undervalued for a long time. 

As compared with other speculative 
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steel shares of its type, I think Wheel- 
ing Steel is definitely undervalued. I 
do not think the investment public has 
recognized how much better a com- 
pany it has become in recent years. 
Eastman Kodak, now probably almost 
40% a chemical company, looks cheap 
at about 10 times earnings to return 
better than 4% in dividends. Pend 
Oreille Mines & Metals, which now 
uses (I understand) only nine men in 
the transportation and milling of ore, 
from the stope to the concentrate in a 
highly mechanized operation, seems to 
me to be a mining enterprise of great 
merit of which investors should hear 
much in future years; but the stock has 
hardly advanced at all since I first 
called attention to it 11 months ago. If 
the petroleum industry is to be as pros- 
perous as most people think, I don't 
see why Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing long should sell to yield 64% from 
a dividend earned about 2% times. If 
the new “squeezebottle” made of plas- 
tic has the possibilities in it that most 
users visualize, Emhart Manufacturing 

(formerly Hartford Empire) in the 
long run should more than justify the 
present high price of the stock. At least 
three of the “growth” type investment 
funds have been buying it recently. 

Right at the moment, purely as 
trading vehicles, I like some of the 
Rails. July and August earnings prob- 
ably will be below a year ago for most 
of the carriers; but a combination of 
higher rates (due about September Ist 
or October Ist), considerably bigger 
fall traffic, and postponed dividend in- 
creases a little later, should make the 
rails more popular. Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio (around 25 paying $2 and earn- 
ing probably $6.50 a share) is a fully 

dieselized road which merits attention. 

It has a very low transportation ratio, 
which gives it some quality. Roads 
which could pay higher dividends in- 
clude Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 

Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic Coast 

Line, Southern Railway, Southern Pa- 

cific, Chesapeake ¢+ Ohio, Great North- 

ern, Northern Pacific, Illinois Central, 

Seaboard Air Line, Atchison, and Union 
Pacific. Most rails, as previously 
stressed, should not be regarded as 
permanent holdings. 

Keep in mind that the old highs in 
the DJ Industrials may be bettered 
without new highs in the Rails, and 
that the 240-242 area has been a sup- 
port level since mid-March. I don’t 
think the DJ Rails will return to their 
old high at around 90 soon, but I do 

ink they were too low at recent 
Prices. The supply area in the Rails 
may be around 82-86. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


August 1, 1951 









) SELECT ‘PENNY’ STOCKS 
WITH BIG POTENTIAL GROWTH 


Expanding sales and earnings, big backlog of orders, mounting government spending 
for defense may cause these stocks to soar, make big profits for the alert investor. 
All sell for $1 per share and under. Majority traded in the Over-the-Counter Mar- 
ket, where phenomenal profits are made repeatedly in just such bargains as these, 
this list of 20 stocks is picked as most promising NOW. Full data in special report. 


47 STOCKS TO BOLSTER YOUR INCOME 


Here are 47 carefully researched stocks, currently $20 and less, that you can count 
on to offset rising cost of living. Each has consistently, year in and year out, paid 
dividends for 20 years and longer. Included with report is data on price, dividends, 
yields, 49 low and ’51 high, etc., covering each issue. 


TRIAL OFFER ONLY $1—yYou may have these two Special Reports—Plus 
famous “Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come,” “readers’ digest of 
Buy, Hold & Sell advices of ALL leading services,” regular Duval features—All 
FREE with $1 FOUR-WEEKS TRIAL Subscription to Duval’s Consensus. 


Veeweversesacncsesvece: Fill in, Clip, Mail Today with $1-------+--:=== scesesee 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for 4 weeks’ trial service, including “20 Select 
‘Penny’ Stocks with Big Potential Growth,” “47 Stocks to Bolster Your 
Income,” “Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come,” “readers’ digest 
of Buy, Hold & Sell Advices of ALL Leading Advisory Services.” 


ADDEESS 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. W-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 














Announcing UNI TED’S Annual Report. on 


301 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


i... Annual Report covering every stock on the New 


York Stock Exchange and Curb that has paid dividends 


without a break for 25 to 167 years, is just off the press. This list 
of dependable -dividend-payers includes 98 stocks that have 
paid dividends for 50 years; 12 for 100 years, and one that has 
not missed an annual payment in 167 years. 


MANY SOUND ISSUES YIELD 7% TO 8% 


Consider the income return from these sound stocks con- 
trasted with interest on best bonds (314%) and bank deposits 
(2%). There are 102 stocks yielding 6%-8 %. Investors willing 
to take a “business man’s risk” will find 48 long-time dividend 
payers yielding 8%-15.6%. 


This exclusive list — representing as it does some of the most 
successful concerns in American industry — will interest those 
seeking higher return on their capital as well as the inflation 
protection usually afforded by time-tested common stocks. 


Yours with Months Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $s] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


FM-61 
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For your copy of 
Special 301-Stock 
Report, fill in 
coupon and mail 
NOW with $1! 


SET O PO IT 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVIC 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 













FROM THE MIDDLE of February to the 
end of March, technical performance of 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Decline in speculative interest 


the market foreshadowed an advance 
to new highs by the D-J industrial av- 
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July 3, 1951. 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$85,000,000 


Reynolds Metals Company 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1962 


‘ The Company has entered into agreements, negotiated by 
the undersigned, for the private sale to institutional inves- 
tors of the above Bonds which provide for the delivery of 
varying principal amounts thereof from time to time on 

or before July 1, 1952. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co. 















erage to be followed by a more impor- 
tant decline. The minimum amount of 
this indicated decline was ten per cent 
which, from the closing high at 263 on 
May 3rd, would mean an ultimate low 
in the average of 237. 

This latter figure was based on a past 
performance record that was unani- 
mous in indicating a decline to at least 
this level. Technical action since March 
has continued unfavorable so that the 
probabilities, while not one hundred 
per cent guaranteed, are fairly high 
that the decline will ultimately extend 
at least to the 220-225 area, with little 
chance of new highs being reached in 
the next year or two. 

Technical performance of recent 
months is explained by the gradual fad- 
ing of speculative interest in the ma- 
jority of lower-priced and lower quality 
issues. The market has continued to re- 
fiect good investment demand for high- 
grade stocks. However, since 1938 the 
record shows that it has been extremely 
difficult to maintain a sustained major 
uptrend without a broad speculative 
demand for lower-priced, lower quality 
common stocks. The only time such de- 
mand continued for more than a year 
was during the war and early post-war 
period. 

In the recovery that followed the in- 
ventory readjustment of 1949 specula- 


* tive demand began to fade in the spring 


of 1950. It was revived by the Korean 
conflict and for seven months, from the 
middle of last July to mid-February this 
year, the market showed the type of 
technical action that was constantly on 
display from August 1942 to January 
1946. 

Currently the market, as reflected in 
the price-breadth relationship, appears 
to be in a more precarious technical 
position than at any time since the sum- 
mer of 1946. Certain groups, particu- 
larly the chemicals, miracle drugs, 
papers, oils and tires appear to be in a 
much more precarious technical posi- 
tion than they were in 1946. 

In January and early February, the 
steels and rails were at the top of an 
eighteen month advance that had been 
relatively more impressive than any- 
thing displayed by these groups since 
the 1920’s. The major uptrend in the 
steels and rails seems to have been re- 
versed in the past few months. This 
reversal, along with the general de- 
terioration in breadth of advance since 
February, may well be foreshadowing 
an approaching price readjustment in 
the investment favorites of 1951. With- 
out their leadership, the regulated mar- 
ket could stage a drifting downtrend 
for a year or two. In the present situa- 
tion this possibility is more important 
than the technical probability of 237 ot 
225 being reached by the industrial 
average within a few months. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 6 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

304 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record August 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
July 20, 1951 























STOCK ANAL YSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Two interesting issues 


Prospects of a possible termination 
of the Korean War have not changed 
the market’s basic pattern. The favor- 
ites are still in strong investment de- 
mand and are steadily climbing to new 
highs, while stocks of lesser standing 
with institutional investors continue 
“cheap,” but neglected. Individual in- 
vestors seem to follow the advice of the 
professional analysts who for some time 
have been predominantly on the bearish 
side. Caution is so prevalent that any 
reaction that may occur is not likely to 
go very far. There have been no specu- 
lative excesses which would call for 
drastic correction. 

The preference for good quality 
growth stocks is based on the sound 
argument that nowadays a_ business 
must expand faster than the economy as 
a whole in order to overcome the hand- 
icap of rising taxes. Stocks of compa- 
nies which have merely kept pace have 
proved to be comparatively unsatisfac- 
tory investments. The miserable per- 
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BULLETIN NO. 984 — June 10, 1949 
(D.J. Ind. 165.73): In the midst of pessimism 
and ——s. even in apparently informed 
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STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-27 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
Yes, send me 2 menths of your Bulletin Service and special offer material. Enclosed find $5.00 (Air Mail 30c extra). 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY.. 


A SIGNAL 


of Important Movements Has Been Recorded by Our 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


A factual study based upon the action of the market. A time-tested 
method for interpreting today’s market action to your advantage. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


The last major Buying Signal given by this Index was in June 
1949. Space does not permit us to list numerous other valuable 
signals given by this Index, but we list below the one registered 


THE SIGNAL AT PRESENT IS IMPORTANT 


We estimate a market movement will occur comprising 70 or more points 
Industrials. 
significant signals of this Index indicating important movements. We are 
confident that these studies will prove of unusual value to all investors. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


If you have never tried this service before, send $5.00 for a two-month 
and take advantage of the present signal! 


brings you our weekly bulletins for the next two months. Also 
copies of our booklet, “A Guide to the Sensitive Index,” which 
contains charts since 1931, clearly explaining the action of the 
S.I., with rules on how to benefit from it to the utmost, and our 
containing photostatic copies of our bulletins at important 


ee NO. 988 — July 3, 1949 

(D.J. Ind. 171.01): In code: “MISS AGORA 
is destined for the bright city of ANODE. 
Hold all stocks.” (Which means the market 
is headed for an important advance.) 


is is one of the most 


the value of this Index, we make 


“The 
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formance of tobacco stocks over the past 
ten years—except Philip Morris, which 
has “growth”—is a telling example. 

However, because of the more gen- 
eral realization of the superior long- 
term prospects of growth stocks, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
issues which are not over-discounting 
their own promising future. The greater 
the emphasis on quality, the smaller 
the number of attractively priced stocks. 

Among the few stocks which meet all 
requirements of the most discerning 
conservative investor is Eastman Kodak. 
Because of the partial liquidation of an 
estate’s sizable position in Eastman 
Kodak for tax purposes, the stock has 
been under pressure and is now selling 
some 15% under its January high of 
48%. At its present price around 42 the 
stock is again attractive for long-term 
investment. 

Eastman Kodak was incorporated in 
1901. For 50 years the company has 
never reported a loss nor missed a divi- 
dend. Most people -think of the com- 


‘pany largely as the dominant makers of 


cameras and photographic equipment 
for professional, commercial, military 
and amateur photographers. But East- 
man Kodak has expanded into the 
chemical and related industry and is 
now also an important maker of acetate 
rayon, cellulose plastics, etc., which 
account for 35% of domestic sales. 
Eastman Kodak’s growth almost 
matches that of the most successful 
chemical companies. Between 1941 
and 1950 sales rose 154% and _ profits 
186%. What is particularly impressive 
is that this tremendous expansion, 
which required a capital outlay of some 
$200 million, was financed entirelv out 
of depreciation and retained profits 
without impairing its exceptional finan- 
cial strength (working capital up 110% 
since 1941). The company has no debt 
and has sold no stock since 1939. 
There has been some eyebrow raising 
about Eastman Kodak’s unparalleled 
generosity towards employees. But in- 
vestors who think that they are being 
short changed by “wage dividends,” 
etc., do not realize that absence of labor 
unrest (there are no unions and no 
strike has ever occurred in any plant at 
any time) and an unusually low labor 
turnover more than offsets the cost of 
a notably liberal remuneration. Actu- 
ally, its total wage bill is lower than 
that of comparable companies. 
Eastman Kodak earned $4.09 a share 


Forbes 








last year and paid $1.80 plus a 10% 
stock dividend. The cash yield of 4.3% 
is modest if compared with available 
returns of up to 10% on many industrial 
stocks. But for an investment of such 
unusual quality a yield of better than 
4% is the exception rather than the 
rule. Besides, the policy of paying stock 
dividends may be continued. While ma- 
ture by age and accomplishment, East- 
man Kodak is still on the threshold of 
a very promising future. 

Mutual Funds are getting so much 
publicity that many investors overlook 
the good values in some of the less well 
known closed-end investment trusts. 
The pros and cons of Mutual Funds PUGET SOUND POWER 
were fully discussed in the July 15 issue & LIGHT COMPANY 
of ForBes, and readers know that there * 
is a selling charge, a premium, of up to Common Stock Dividend 
8% and more on the purchase of such No. 32 
shares at the asset value. But not all in- The Board of Directors has de- 
vestors are aware of the fact that closed- Aesed, © vitae of Spe per = 
end investment trust shares, which also eae. « My lay ig | —— 
offer diversification, supervision and holders a uid tk eo eee at 
management, can be bought at a large Same Sa? sae Atioss a 
discount from the net asset value. President 
A typical example is the stock of 
Niagara Share Corp. (listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange) which at —_— 








CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable 
September 10, 1951, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business August 17, 1951. 

W. ALTON JONES, President 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 10, 1951, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Au- 
gust 1, 1951. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 








July 12, 1951 























its present price of 15% is selling more 
than 30% below its approximate net as- 
set value of $23 a share. At the end of 
last year, about 65% of Niagara Share 
Corporation’s assets of $25,800,000 
were invested in leading chemical, oil 
and utility stocks. The company also 
has a major interest, jointly with The 
Texas Company, in Carthage Hydro- 
cole which holds great promise in the 
synthetic gasoline field. Niagara Share’s 
investment record compares favorably 
with that of Mutual Funds. Dividend 
payments for the past 12 month: have 
totaled 87%c a share, for a 5.6% return. 


SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION “Sou 


Com monStock Dividend No.83 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 
poration on July 12, 1951 declared from 
the Earned Surplus of the Corporation a 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable Sept. 
15, 1951 to steckholders of record at the 
close of business on Aug, 15, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed, 





P. C. SPENCER 
President 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 

today declared a quarterly 

ct cash dividend of 75 cents 
(SKELLYY per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay- 

J able Sept. 5, 1951, to stuck- 
holders of record at close 

of business July 30, 1951. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 





July 10, 1951 











August 1, 1951 


me Ue" TENNESSEE 
2. Corroration 
July 10, 1951. 

A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1951, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business 
September 6, 1951. 


<= COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Nineteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10, 1951 
to stockholders of record August 15, 
1951, at 3 P. M. 


New York GM: ¥. 


61 Broadway J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer Treasurer 








LYLE L. SHEPARD 

















PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION 
CoAL COMPANY 


Twenty Year 342% Debentures, Due July 15, 1965 


TENDERS INVITED 


As permitted by the Indenture dated as of July 15, 1945, under which 
the above-described Debentures were issued, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company invites tenders of said Debentures for sale and delivery to it 
on August 29, 1951. Sealed proposals must be addressed to and received at 
the office of C. E. Beachley, Secretary-Treasurer, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Company, 1915 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., before 3:00 
o'clock P.M., EDST, August 15, 1951, and must state the serial numbers of the 
Debentures offered, the principal amount thereof and the selling price. 

All tenders shall be subject to acceptance, rejection or allotment, in 
whole or in part. Notice of acceptance or rejection is expected to be mailed 
on or about August 17, 1951. 

Payments of principal and accrued interest to August 29, 1951 for pro- 
posals accepted will be made on August 29, 1951 against delivery at said 
office of Debentures, together with all interest coupons maturing on and 
after January 15, 1952 attached. Coupons maturing on and prior to July 15, 
1951 should be detached and presented for payment in the usual manner. 
The Debentures so acquired will initially be held in the treasury and not 
currently extinguished. Accordingly, federal transfer taxes (5¢ on each $100 
of face value or fraction thereof) will be deducted from the purchase price. 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
By: CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dated: Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16, 1951. 
- = 















If You Have +100 


or More to Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovel 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn’t due to 
luck. These investors studied and 
studied the stock market ... 
evaluated its risks . . . delved into 
its secrets; unlocked much of its 
mystery . .. learned the methods 
of successful investors. Soon they 
used these very same methods 
themselves . . . with excellent 
results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Not so long 
ago, International Paper common 
stock sold at $4.25. Now it's $57 
after a two-for-one split. Thus a 
$425 investment grew to $11,400; 
this year paid cash dividends at 
the rate of $600, plus stock divi- 
dend. Those who early invested 
even modest amounts in General 
Motors became so wealthy they 
need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
passes them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 
Take the famous FORBES Stock 


Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by- 
step in 14 easy lessons to com- 
plete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, publisher of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 


Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Company, this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can make 


money for YOU. 








A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Through Stock Trading. stock profit vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 

by Successful Investors. How to Set Up Sound a Program. Safety Reserve & ‘‘Secondary’’ 
Reserve. Outright Quasee vs. Margin Trading. Principle of Diversification. ‘“‘Your Financial taventary 
Guide” a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial position. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Acquainted a Your Financial Page (illustrated samples); (b) Charting Dow-Jones Industrial & R. R. 


Averages, U. S. Steel, eto. (graph paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall ohart of 
“Business & Security Trends’’ supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. the scourities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
Brokerage Firm. Tracing a Typical Stock Market Transaction. Handling a ‘“‘Limit’’ Order. sage 3 Kinds of 
Steck Orders and How to Use Them. Complete List of + —_ of Stooks Traded or N. y eared —_ 
Exercises: (a) Review of Chart Assignment of Lesson One; (b) Charting Penn. R. R., a Am er. Can 
Atchison, Consol. Edison (graph paper supplied); (c¢) Supplementary Reading atorial supplied; The 
- Nation’s Market Place.”’ “‘Facts You Should Know About Security & Commodity Exchanges.”’ 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. Factors influencing Investers’ Emo- 
tlons. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; Immediate Trends; the Major Trend. Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 
Cyele and Stock Cycle. Business Indicators as Market Signals. Figures to Cheek Production, D stribution, 
General Business, Financial, Commodity Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Business ‘‘Backlogs”’ 
as Clue to Stock Market. Other Factors. Watch for Danger Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 


on Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking Business Indicators and 
Watching Typieal Political and International Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront potentials. 
Buying for Income. Timing Purchases. Effect of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for Appreciation. — 
Types: Accumulative vs. Non-Accumulative; Participating; Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferred 

Call Features. Buying Preferreds for Dividend Arrears. Five Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don't 
Overlook Bonds. Types of Bonds—Type of issue; Quality; Maturity; Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Beads, Collateri issues; Equipment Trust Bonds and Convertible Bonds. How ‘‘Average’’ Investor or T: 

Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When to Buy Bonds. Using Bond Market as Stock Barometer. 
Exercises: Practical Problems on Investing in Preferred Stocks. In Bonds: ‘‘Charting Weekly Bond Prices 
es a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied.) 





5. Interpreting the Market Action. wow to ‘Read’ the Market. 4 Teehnical Market Indi- 
7 (1) Vetume of Trading; (2) “‘Breadth’’ of Market—Guiding Principles for Interpretin 
IR. Action of Major Stock Groups—Value of Spotting Important ‘‘Turning Points’; (4) Action ., “New 
Market—Most Useful in Warning of Coming Trends. How to Cetect Shift from Bear to Bull 
Merket. Unmistakable Signs Which Announee Important Reversal of Trend. How to Detect Start of a Bull 
Market. Signals to Wateh: The Return of Market Decline; Ineresing Resistanee to Bad News: Aetion of 
“Barometric” Stocks; Low ig a Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How to Tell Start of Vigorous Bear 


= from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability to Interpret Market’s 
Actions. 


6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear Markets. alternating Market Cyeles. Boar Markets 
Start Violently. Signs Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market: (1) A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken Place; (2) Large Public Partieipation: (3) ‘‘Room’’ Atmephere; (4) New Questionable Security 
Fletations: (5) Stock and Bond Yield; (6) Stock Splits, Stoek Dividends; (7) Divergent Group Astion; 
(8) orgy 7 of Some Important Groups; (9) Market Resistant to Good News; (10) Volume Fading on 
Advances; (11!) Feeble Rallying Power After Deeline; (12) Large — a Ratios; (13) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declining “Tops.” Exercises: (a) Review of C s of D. J. Industrial, Rall & Key 
Industrial Stooks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Teehnical Stock Market Analysis. 


7. Reading Market Patterns. current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. Vertical Line vs. Point 
and Figure. What Ascending or Descending “Tope” and ‘Bottoms’? Mean. What “Spot” or “‘Aceumulation’® 
Areas Portend. What “Resistance’’ or “Disposition” Areas Indicate. How to Detect the ‘‘Trading Markets. 

What ‘‘Break-away”’ Gaps Mean—(itlustrated with graphic, elear-cut Charts). The Dow Theory. jeory—A dvamtages a 
and Limitations. Essentials of Dow Theory. Dow Theory Confirmations. A Study of Best ‘‘Confirmation 

Point (with illustrated chart). Defects of Dow Theory. Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment to Test and 
Determine Your Ability to Recognize Signifteant Market Patterns; (b) Checking Up on Charts Student 
Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. investing vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for Investing: (1) in: 
dustry and Company; (2) “Growth” Potentials; (3) Status of Company; (4) Major Trends Which May 
Affect Company's Future—Earning Power Behind Common Stook; (5) Dividend Record; (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio; (7) Book Value; @) Historical’ Price Record; (9) Evaluating Management. How to Use Corpora- 
tien’s Income Stat t and B Sheet (actual —— of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends and condensed, consolidated balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises: 
(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific — for Investment, «4 Trading; Supplementary Material— 
Chart of “‘Long Term” Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch.—N. Y. Curb Exe h. 





9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. Bear markets inevitable. Wateh for Boar Market 
Signals. What to Do if You Caught In the Break. Watch for Secondary Rally ‘‘Special Situations. 
Gold Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short . ing Works. Convering the Short =. Timing Short Sale. 
— Against the Box—a Safe Method of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to Short maga Making 

in a Declining Market. Selling High and Buying Low. Use of Credit . in Selling. Exercises: 
Practlea! Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit in a Bear M 


10. Sources of Investment Information. «investigate, then Invest.” Where te Obtain Infor- 
mation. Principal Sources. What Investment Services Offer. How to Use Investment Manuals and pea 
Books. How to Read an Annual Report. Business and Econom . Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 


le Reports 
ment Information. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinent information. 


11. Reading the Financial Page. what to Look For: (1) The Stock Market; (2) Over-the- 

Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators: (9) Financial Indicators. Exereises: 
Specific Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Stock Rights—What They Are—What to Do With Them. catculating the Value of 
Rights. The Mathematical oan = iguring Approximate Value. A Second M Com. alue 
of Rights. The Formula Method. What to Do With Your ‘“‘Rights.’’ Alternative to Selling. tagorianse of 
Acting Promptly. Logical Time “to Sell. Stoek Analysis Guide. Exercises: Specific 
How 


Practical Problems on 
to Exercise Stock Rights. 


13. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. 2 Time- Tested Wall Street Axioms. Nine 
Significant Golden Rules of Wall Street. Glossary of Stock Market T 


14. Answers to Student Problems. Detailed Answers to Specific Questions Asked Most Oftes 
ey Students of the Stock Market Course. 
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How To Make Money || 

















Packed With 


Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth. 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting, 
charting and _ financial 
methods now in successful 
use. 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors 





Finish Quickly Or 


Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of stu- 
dents, now, all 14 lessons 
are sent at once. Thus 
YOU can set your own 
pace. At the end of each 
lesson you will find prac- 
tical assignments and spe- 
cific exercises. These de- 
velop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success. You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
a turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


HUNDREDS of PAGES of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 
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FREE— 


Valuable 
Investment Guide 


bé MISTAKES 
15 Most Inves- 
fors Make 


That Deprive Them 
of Profits" 


Based on the experiences 
of th ds of people in 
every walk of life, this ex- 
tremely valuable guide is 
yours to use FREE. It 
should help you avoid 











commonly made errors. 





August 1, 1951 
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Only 
1.75 


Per Lesson 


f 


Hundreds of purchasers have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor cas 
benefit, the complete 14-see 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $24.50 (only $1.75 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move: quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$24.50--a cool saving of more 
than 75%. If not satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 

Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman’s 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth 
of valuable investment tech- 
niques and all the supplemen- 
tdry tools and material is 
yours for the mere pittance 
of $1.75 per lesson. Fill out 
coupon. Get it in the mail 
quickly. You will receive 
FREE copy of “15 Mistakes 
Most [Investors Make That 
Deprive Them of Profits” fer 
your permanent use. 
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THOUGHTS 





An ideal is the only thing that has 
any real force. We have lost sight of 
our own ideal and its tremendous force 
and vigor. Somehow that must be re- 
captured. It must be passed on to gen- 
erations to come, to make them believe 
in it;.so that the energy in man which 
has its source in the ideal will not be 
lost. —HoMER FERGUSON. 


All socialism involves slavery. .. . 


That which fundamentally distinguishes © 


the slave is that he labours under coer- 
cion to satisfy another's desires. 
—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The imposition of taxes has its limits. 
There is a maximum which cannot be 
transcended. Suppose the citizen to be 
taxed by the general government to the 
utmost extent of his ability, or a thing 
as much as it can possibly bear, and 
the state imposes a tax at the same 
time, which authority is to take it? 

—Henry Cray. 


Study the unusually successful peo- 
ple you know, and you will find them 
imbued with enthusiasm for their work 
which is contagious. Not only are they 
themselves excited about what they are 
doing, but they also get you excited. 

—Paut W. Ivey, 


Happiness is a hard thing because it 
is achieved only by making others 
happy. —STEWARD CLOETE. 


The strength of a country or creed 
lies in the true sense of loyalty it can 
arouse in the hearts of its- people. 

—Louis C. Gerstern, D.D. 


In order to judge of the inside of 
others, study your own; for men in gen- 
eral are very much alike, and though 
one has one prevailing passion, and an- 
other has another, yet their operations 
are much the same; and whatever en- 
gages or disgusts, pleases, or offends 
you in others will engage, disgust, 
please or offend others in you. 

—CHESTERFIELD. 


The cause of all the blunders com- 
mitted by man arises from excessive 
seif-love. He who intends to be a great 
man ought to love neither himself nor 
his own things, but only what is just, 
whether it happens to be done by him- 
self or by another, —PLATo. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


You cannot take a whiff of “Free en- 
terprise” or a “Way of life,” and start a 
factory with it. To start a factory and 
provide jobs, you have to have money 
—capital. —ERIc JOHNSTON. 


In thousands of years there has been 
no advance in public morals, in phi- 
losophy, in religion or in politics, but 
the advance in business has been the 
greatest miracle the world has ever 
known. —E. W. Howe. 


If you aspire to the highest place it 
is no disgrace to stop at the second, 
or even the third. —CICERO. 


When shallow critics denounce the 
profit motive inherent in our system of 
private enterprise, they ignore the fact 
that it is an economic support of every 
human right we possess and without it, 
all rights would disappear. 

—Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER. 


A gilded “No” is more satisfactory 
than a dry “Yes.” —GRACIAN. 


Good thoughts and acts will soon im- 
prove the health and strength of man, 
for man was made to think and act 
according to God’s plan; and plan God 
did that man should live a decent, hon- 
est life, enjoying health and happiness, 
the better with a wife. 

—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


The great value of formal education 
is that it is designed to foreshorten hu- 
man experience. It endeavors with ease 
and economy to bring each succeeding 
generation up to date with respect to 
the past and to make it at home in the 
world. In this sense, it prepares each 
generation for life. 

—Virnci. M. HANCHER. 


It is delightful to transport one’s self 
into the spirit of the past, to see how a 
wise man has thought before us, and 
to what a glorious height we have at 
last reached. —GoETHE. 


Mere parsimony is not economy.... 
Expense, and great expense, may be an 
essential part in true economy... . 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists, not in saving, but in selection. 

—EpDMUND BURKE. 


The greatest want of the world is the 
want of men—men who will not be 
bought or sold; men who in their in- 
most souls are true and honest; men 
who do not fear to call sin by its right 
name; men whose conscience is as true 
to duty as the needle to the pole; men 
who will stand for the right though 
the heavens fall. —E. G. Wurre. 


Confidence is a thing not to be pro- 
duced by compulsion. Men cannot be 
forced into trust. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A job becomes work only when you 
worry about it. 
—JOSEPHINE SCHAEFFER. 


Tolerance consists of seeing certain 
things with your heart instead of with 
your eyes. 


If rich men would remember that 
shrouds have no pockets, they would, 
while living, share their wealth with 
their children, and give for the good of 
others, and so know the highest pleas- 
ure wealth can give.-TRYON EDWARDS. 


Wisdom is to the mind what health 
is to the body. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


I take it to be a principal rule of life, 
not to be too much addicted to any one 
thing. —TERRENCE. 


As I approve of a youth that has 
something of the old man in him, so! 
am no less pleased with an old man 
that has something of the youth. He 
that follows this rule may be old i 
body, but can never be so in mind. 

—CICERO. 


There are but two ways of paying 
debt—increase of industry in raising i 
come, increase of thrift in laying out. 

—THoMas CARLYLE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by W. N. Keller, Steila- 
coom, Wash. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


a, 


But without faith it is impossible to please 
Him: for he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. 


—HeEsrews 11:6 





ee 


Forbes 





—O. A. BATTISTA. ° 













MILLIONS OF PEOPLE in our country are affected by some 
form of allergy. It is estimated that about four million 
people suffer each year from hay fever alone. 

An allergy is a disorder or a sensitivity which some 
persons develop to normally harmless things like pollens, 
foods and dust. Many other factors may also be involved, 
such as chemicals, bacteria, etc. 

The discomforts that occur when these trouble-makers 
come in contact with sensitive tissues are believed to be 
caused by a chemical called histamine. 


What you cam do. about: 
ALLERGIES 





This chemical is apparently released by the body’s cells 
in such large amounts that the tissues themselves are af- 
fected and their normal functions upset. This results in 
sneezing, skin rashes, digestive upsets, and a variety of 
other discomforts. 


Today, treatment for all types of allergy is becoming 
increasingly effective. There are diagnostic tests which 
help doctors identify even quite obscure causes. In addi- 
tion, there are also new drugs which aid in controlling 
many allergic symptoms. 








1. if you have an allergy, ask your doc- 
tor about the antihistamines. When ad- 
ministered under a physician’s advice— 
as they must be, since they are toxic to 
some degree—they often give rapid, 
though temporary, relief. 


The antihistamines are especially bene- 
ficial in those allergies which are caused 
by substances that are inhaled. For best 
results, however, these drugs should be 
used along with other measures designed 
to give more lasting relief. 








Emotional difficulties have been found 
to play a part in allergy disorders. Con- 
sequently, doctors may study the pa- 
tient’s background in an attempt to find 
and clear up emotional situations that 
may lead to more frequent or more 
severe attacks. 


Today, through prompt and proper 
treatment—and complete cooperation 
between the doctor and the patient— 
most allergy victims can be greatly helped. 





2. If you have hay fever, the doctor may 
recommend that desensitizing treatments 
be given early in the year, long in advance 
of “the hay fever season.” 


This helps build up protection and en- 
ables many patients to go through the 
season with little or no discomfort. 
Prompt and proper treatment is deSirable, 
as studies show that persons with un- 
treated hay fever often develop asthma. 














3. If you suspect a food allergy, consult 
your doctor about diagnostic tests which 
reveal foods that should be avoided. 


Authorities caution against self-pre- 
scribed diets to relieve food allergies, 
because essential foods may be unneces- 
sarily omitted. 


It is especially important to follow this 
safeguard in infants and children who have 
digestive upsets or skin rashes thought to 
result from eating certain foods. 









Please send me a copv 
of your booklet, 851-F, 
“Allergic to What?” 































No other truck stands so much work or lives so long as Mack...not one 


The staunch Mack bulldog leads his 
breed and: all his kind. 

You'll see him on the most modern 
truck, the newest bus, the shiniest fire 
fighter in the engine house. 

You'll also see him on grizzled old 
Macks—still holding down a young 
truck's job—of which their owners 
speak almost with reverence: 

“Some of our Macks are twenty- 
seven years old,’’* says one—you feel 


“Built Cie 


the marvel in his voice. 

Another says—‘‘I've spent mighty 
few dollars for repairs on my Mack in 
the past twenty years."’ He speaks 
with eagerness—the words are pats 
on the back for his good judgment. 

“Of our 136 Macks, many have 
passed the fifteen-year mark. One is 
twenty-five—all are registered and 


‘ag 


operating profitably,’ another says.” 

And so it goes— buses, trucks, fire} 
apparatus— Macks everywhere, still on | 
the job, living long beyond the day’ 


their usefulness should end. 


Earning money for owners, saving” 


money for owners—far longer. 


Best of breed, best in show—no other | 
truck stands so much work or lives so long” 


as Mack. 
Not one! 


*Among all trucks in its weight class, there are twice 


as many Macks over 17 years old still in service. 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in all 
Principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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